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Strategies for change 
in campus’ strugele for diversity 


By Erik Wells and Chris White 
News Editors 


Diversity numbers remain low 
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Billie Miles decided to 
come back. 

The director of In- 
formation Technology 
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began working for St. YEARS 

Michael’s in 1995. 

Sic atlendéd thecol- Source: St. Michael's College John James, for The Defender 
lege from 1973 to *not counting international students 


1976 when the col- AC ec Rel 
lege enrolled seven IN |? H FE I 
black students. 2... we 

“One of reasons 
I came back and stay is 
I want to at least be part _ 
of some diversity at the col- - 

lege,’ Miles said. “When I 
was_a student here it helped 
to see other people like me, 
so I hope that does the same 
for someone else.” 

Miles enjoyed her 





“Now | know why it is important to 
embrace my culture and educate 
myself and others about what 


culture | come from.”- Andres Camilo, 
Hispanic 








experience. at St. Mi- “| never really thought of myself 
: chael’s as a student, as a minority. When | came here 
2 but also had to deal | | realized it more. Even though 
My wae Opes, ProjUs I've been constantly reminded I’m 
dices. yi aie : 
“phe. © difficulty Spanish just by being on campus, 
was dealing with people people are still welcoming.”- Helen 
who felt I was some kind of Alulema, Ecuadorian-American 











oddity,” Miles said. 
In the past 20 years, St. 
Michael’s has seen the per- 
centage of ALANA stu- 
dents range from a low 
of 0.7 percent in 1986 to a 
high of 3.7 percent in 1998 
and 2004.. ALANA stands 
for African-Americans, Lati- 
nos, Asian-Americans and Native 
Americans. “Coming from a high school that | 

Trying to get students of color to consider St. Michael’s can be frustrating, admissions is really diverse and everyone is 
counselor-Kimoi Seale said. Originally from Barbados, Seale pegusted from St. Michael’s in pretty much the same color as me, 
ioe. and then flip that to coming here, 

t’s most important to get students to visit campus, Seale said. ea ; 

“When you're at a college fair and (students) hear “Vermont, they Gtomatcalty have this it's day and night. You come here 
idea of what it’s like in Vermont, and to some extent it’s realistic,” Seale said. “I had the same you’re the minority and you stand 
belief coming out of high school, but when I came to visit I realized that even though they out.”- Alazar Assefa, Ethiopian-American 
may as look like me, everyone was nice and it was a place I could see myself for the next four 


“I think most of the students here 
have to realize it’s ok to ask ques- 
tions if you don’t understand some- 
thing. | don’t think we should be 
treated differently because we’re 


minority kids.” - Matenin Anicha Bemba, 
African -American 

















years.” : i 
Increasing student ethnic diversity on campus cannot be Sich a an admissions venture, said More from the Online 
Diana Luna, assistant director of admission and ALANA recruitment. interviews Unione 
See FADE TO WHITE, Page 4 Page 5 PIES tha inertia tote 
s aa 5 ducted with these students. 
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SECURITY LOG 


Excerpts from Nov. 21-27, 2007, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 





Wednesday, Nov. 21 


12:31 p.m. Fire alarm, Cashman Hall 

2:50 p.m. Suspicious person, North Campus 
5:20 p.m. Vehicle operation, North Campus 
7:23 p.m. Suspicious person, Alumni Hall 


Thursday, Nov. 22 


5:27 a.m. Motor vehicle accident, Bergeron Educa- 


tion Center 


Friday, Nov. 23 


3:43 p.m. Fire, Tarrant Recreation Center 
4:15 p.m. Unsecured door, Townhouse 400 


Saturday, Nov. 24 


Sunday, Nov. 25 


11:43 a.m. Lost property, Ryan Hall 
4:43 a.m. Nuisance complaint, Townhouse 400 
6:34 a.m. Larceny/theft, Hodson Hall 
9:39 a.m. Lockout, St. Edmund's Hall 


6:51 p.m. 911 hang up 


9:34 p.m. Drunkenness, Ross Sports Center 


9:59 p.m. Vandalism, North Campus chapel 


10:05 p.m. Suspicious person, North Campus 


Monday, Nov. 26 


3:53 a.m. Unsecured door, Townhouse 300 


3:00 a.m. 911 hang up, Pontigny Hall 
5:26 p.m. Nuisance complaint, Tarrant Recreation 


Center 
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2:02 p.m. Access request, Ross Sports Center 
10:59 p.m. Fire alarm, Cashman Hall 
11:21 p.m. Unsecured door, Ross Sports Center 


Tuesday, Nov. 27 


12:12 a.m. Motor vehicle accident, Lime Kiln Road 


2:15 a.m. Suspicious person, Hamel Hall 


4:40 a.m. Suspicious person, Townhouse 300 

4:55 a.m. Unsecured door, Cheray Hall 

5:50 a.m. Unsecured door, Cheray Hall 

7:48 a.m. Unsecured door, Linnehan Hall 

8:18 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Student Recreation 


Center 


8:27 a.m. Towed vehicle, Lyons Hall 
9:21 a.m. 911 hang up, Hoehl Welcome Center 
9:34 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Student Recreation 


Center 


9:35 a.m. Escort/Ride, Alliot Hall 
11:38 a.m. Suspicious person, Purtill Hall . 


1:05 p.m. Lock out, Alliot Hall 


3:40 p.m. Power outage, Cashman Hall 
6:08 p.m. Unsecured door, Fire Station 
7:51 p.m. Domestic assault, Founders Hall 


Co 


William Wilson retiring after 35 years 


Served as political science professor, associate dean, department chair and provost 


By Joan Nyamunda 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s Provost and 


Vice President for Academic Af- | 


fairs William Wilson will retire 
in June, ending his tenure at the 
college that began i in 1972 teach- 
ing political science. 

Wilson was drawn to Ver- 
mont after work on his Ph.D. in 
law in diplomacy at Tufts Univer- 
sity in Boston, he said. 

“I wanted to teach in a ru- 
ral area,” Wilson said. “It was a 
small liberal arts school and had 
special programs for international 
students.” 

Wilson came to St. Michael’s 
in a time of change. The college 
had just become co-ed, and there 


- were few women at the college, 


Wilson said. St. Michael’s has 
changed in many ways since then, 
he said. 

“The college has grown in 
size, and the quality of academic 
life has become strengthened,” 
Wilson said. 

In addition to serving in his 
current position and teaching 
political science he was also as- 
sociate dean from 2003 to 2005. 
Wilson liked the excitement of 
teaching, he said. 

“There’s always a class and 
new student generation to en- 
gage,” Wilson said. 

William Grover, professor 
of political -science, remembers 
receiving a package from Wilson 
when he came to the college to 
teach in 1987, who was the de- 
partment chair at the time. The 
package said “Welcome to St. 
Michael’s” and contained basic 
instructions to help him get ac- 
quainted with the school, Grover 
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Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 


Provost Bill Wilson has been involved with St. Michael’s since 1972, 
beginning as a political science professor. 


‘said. 
These included how to order 
books, and where to get his office 
key, he said. What really caught 
Grover’s eye in the letter were 
Wilson’s references to fly fishing 
in the Winooski River, he said. 

“He wanted to make me feel 
at home, even though it would be 
a few months until I arrived on 
campus,” Grover said. “It was in- 
dicative of the value he assigned 
to connecting with people on a 
personal level — a belief he re- 
tained over his many years here.” 

First-year seminar professor 
Jennie Cernosia tries to emulate 
Wilson’s teaching style in the 
classroom. 

“A number of years ago I sat 
in on his first-year seminar as a 
member of the Student Affairs 
staff for an entire semester and 
was inspired as to how he en- 
couraged student discussion and 
participation,” Cernosia said. “TI 
try to use this same format in my 
own classroom.” 

Wilson always tried to con- 


nect with students on a level be- 


yond the usual student-teacher 


relationship, he said. Some of 
his favorite memories include 
going cross-country skiing with 
students and the excitement of 
starting classes in the fall, Wilson 
said. 

“Whether in the classroom, 
on a faculty committee, in a pub- 
lic forum or in an administrative 
position, his best qualities always 


‘have been his humanity and de- 


cency,’ Grover said. “His impact 
has been immeasurable.” 

He appreciated spending 
time with students, because it 
gave him a chance to socialize, 
Wilson said. 

Wilson took his love of teach- 
ing to Vietnam in 2001. During 
the Vietnam. War, Wilson, a U.S. 
Air Force Academy graduate, saw 
active duty in the country as an 
intelligence officer. He received 
the bronze star for his service. 

Wilson taught students Eng- 
lish in Hanoi, the capital. 

“Tt was very difficult,’ Wil- 











son said. “The student culture was ~ 
different and the students learned 
in a different way.” 

“Teaching in pure science 
with no technological guides. — 
they had a book and I had a book,” 
Wilson said. 

Wilson currently has no defi- 


“nite plans for. his retirement. He 


will not be taking ae & he - 
said. oi he Se5 143° 

He anticipates pursuing some 
of his other interests, like spend- 
ing time with his family and in_ 
nature. 

Wilson has enjoyed? his time 
at St. Michael’s. 

“I met my wife here and was 
happy to settle here,” he said. “It’s 
been a wonderful time.” 

He is firm in his decision, but 
he will always be grateful for his 
students, his colleagues and the 
school, Wilson said. 

“It’s been very rewarding,” 
Wilson ee “It’s a good time to 
move on.” 

Wilson has been an inspira- - 
tional figure and his commitment 
to St. Michael’s is appreciated, 
Grover said. 

“Bill Wilson has modeled — 
what it means to be an engaged 
campus citizen,” Grover said. “He 
has served the college in virtually 
every way imaginable, and with 
distinction. His humor, grace un- 
der pressure and sense of fair play 
will be sad missed.” 


“Correction. : 


' scensas picture: 


| Firstyear Kyle Gallagher 
| was pictured performing 
| during the Jibfest on Page — 


| p 8 of the Nov. 13 issue, 
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High gas prices affect students Thumbing pizza 


Average price per gallon in Burlington rose 86 cents in the last year 


By Alex Legere 
Staff Writer 


Gas prices continue to rise as 
the snow begins to fall. 

The price of regular unlead- 
ed gas is $3.14 in Burlington, up 
from $2.28 a gallon a year ago, 
according to the AAA fuel gauge 
Web site. 

Students are feeling the ef- 
fects of high gas prices as it takes 
more and more money to fill the 
tank. 

“The price of gas definitely 
makes you think twice before you 
drive home alone,” sophomore 
Michelle Lynch said. “Its nice to 
have the extra person in the car 
to help chip in,’ sophomore Mi- 
chelle Lynch said. 

The price has also affected 
Lynch’s local travel. 

“I am trying to make sure 
that when I run to the store that 
I am going out for more than one 
thing, Lynch said. “I don’t want to 
waste gas.” 

Many Americans take to the 
road during the holiday season, 
said Pat Moody, regional manager 
of public affairs at AAA. 

“Our projection was that 39 
million people traveled 50 miles 
or more for Thanksgiving,” 
Moody said. 

Eighty percent of the Thanks- 
giving travelers went by car, 
Moody said. : 

“Traveling for the holidays 


“are part of a tradition, and it may- 






oto by Sheila Catanzarita 





Junior Carey VanWormer pumps gas at Chuck’s Mobil on Vermont 15. 


stop people in general terms or 
perhaps more people will con- 
solidate their trips,’ Moody said. 
“However, holiday travel will not 
be affected.” 

As an alternative to driving, 
some students are using the free 
bus downtown. 

_ “Now that the bus is free, I 
don’t mind taking it to Church 
Street,’ said sophomore Anne 
Newman. “The less money that 
I spend on gas the more money I 
have for shopping.” 

Junior Eric Mitchell doesn’t 
plan to drive to Smugglers’ Notch 
as frequently because of the high 


gas prices. In previous years, he 


went multiple times each week. 
Now he anticipates going only 
once a week, Mitchell said. — 


“T don’t really want to spend 
way too much on gas. It’s getting 
crazy,” Mitchell said. 

Gas prices continue to rise 
for a variety of reasons, accord- 
ing to the Energy Information 
Administration Web site. One of 
the largest increases is the result 
of increasing production and de- 
livery cost. Natural disasters and 
the part of the country someone 
lives also affects prices. 

“The most effective way to 
get the most out of your vehicle is 
to be a safe and smooth driver,” 
Moody said. “Don’t step on. the 
brakes too hard, or accelerate too 
quickly, and you’ll get more miles 


per gallon.” 





Sprinkler set off in Cashman 


Accidental activation leaves soggy floors in six suites 


By Erik Wells 
News Editor 


At about 11:20 p.m. on Mon- 


day, Nov. 26 an accidental sprin- 


kler activation in Cashman Suite 
301 caused a building evacuation 
and left residents throughout the 
building’s west side dealing with 
the water discharged. 

Junior Martina Gajdosova 
hung her gray St. Michael’s sweat- 
shirt off the sprinkler to dry, she 
said. She pulled the sweatshirt off, 
but the hanger got caught and af- 
ter she tried to detach the hanger, 
it set off the sprinkler, she said. 

“Tt felt like a monsoon,” Ga- 
jdosova said. “Worse than the 
worst rainstorm you’ve ever been 
in. It was chaos.” 

The red bubbles on the sprin- 
klers are heat sensors that activate 
the system during a fire, said Lou 
DiMasi residence life director 
When contact is made with the 
heat sensors, the sprinkler goes 
off, he said. 

“When that happens at that 
point of contact, water pours out,” 
DiMasi said. 

This was the case with Gaj- 
dosova’s clothes hanger 

Junior Kelly Fitzgerald, who 
lives next to Gajdosova, was do- 
ing homework at her desk when 
she heard a loud whooshing 
sound, she said. 

After seeing a drenched Ga- 
jdosova, Fitzgerald ran back into 


her room to unplug 
everything in the 
wall the two girls 
share. 

“The fire 
alarm started to 
go off, and we just 
grabbed what we 
could and ran out,” 
Fitzgerald said. “As we 
were leaving, our whole 
hallway was just a big pud- 
dle, and it was getting worse and 
worse.” 

There was about an inch of 
water in the hall, she said. 

The water seeped through 
the floors, affecting the six suites 
on the west side of the building, 
DiMasi said. 

~ St. Michael’s Fire Depart- 
ment, the Colchester Fire Depart- 
ment, the custodial staff and Resi- 
dence Life staff responded to the 
incident, he said. : 

Students were helpful, and 
the Residence Life staff worked 
through the night to dry the build- 
ing, DiMasi said. 

“Tt’s all about family, it’s all 
about taking care of what we’ve 
got to do because this was not 
meant to happen,” DiMasi said. 
“Tt was an accident.” 

The Residence Life staff re- 
sponded quickly to evacuate stu- 
dents, move belongings off the 
floor and take their computers, 
DiMasi said. 

Gajdosova’s television, re- 








Photo by 
Courtney Lamdin 
Martina Gajdoso- 
va hit the red cylinder 

bubble with a clothes hang- 
er, causing the sprinkler in 
her room to activate. 





frigerator, bedding, and a third of 
her clothes were ruined, she said. 

Junior Ryan LeBlanc, who 
lives in Cashman 301 across the 
hall, left his suite when he heard 
the fire alarm and saw water seep- 
ing out from under 301’s door, he 
said. 

The water soaked the car- 
pet in the hallways and common 
room of 301, but no rooms in the 
suite, LeBlanc said. 

“The only real after effect 
was the smell,” he said. The suite 
was shampooed on Wednesday 
Nov. 28, he said. 

In:Cashman 101, the water 
affected the entire suite, soak- 
ing the hallways and each room, 
junior Stephanie Bambury said. 
The carpet was so wet that water 
came out when it was stepped on, 
she said. The bathrooms were the 
wettest area, she said. 

“It was like a swamp,” Bam- 
bury said. 








Restaurant implements text message system 


By Kelly Brooks 
Staff Writer 


Ordering the staple meal 
of college students, pizza, re- 
cently saw a new innovation 
at Papa John’s: a text message 
ordering system. 

The company is target- 
ing this method of ordering to 
people under 30 years old who 
text for convenience reasons, 
said Jim McDonnell Papa John’s 
corporate marketing manager. 

“We really think this is won- 
derful for younger folks who use 
text messaging frequently,” Mc- 
Donnell said. 

Setting up an account, to 
enable ordering via text messag- 
ing is conducted online through 
the Papa John’s Web site. After 
becoming an online member, 
customers are able to design up 
to four preset favorites for easy 
ordering, McDonnell said. 

A customer may choose 
among pizza, sides, desserts 
and drinks to save as a favorite 
meal online, McDonnell said. 
They must also specify payment 
type, order destination and cell 
phone number, all of which can 
be changed if needed, McDon- 
nell said. 

The system will allow cus- 
tomers to text “FAV” and the 
number of one of their preset 
meals to their local Papa John’s 
location, McDonnell. said. ‘The 
location will send a confirma- 
tion_text to the customer’s cell 
phone to make sure the order 
was received correctly, he said. 

“Tf kids are hungry in class, 
driving home or anywhere they 
now have an easier and more 
convenient way of ordering piz- 
za with no extra work and with- 
out being put on hold,” McDon- 
nell said. “The pizza will arrive 
at their dorm room or whatever 
residence they register.” 

Setting up the account re- 
quires college students to speci- 
fy their exact campus addresses. 
Only a few schools nationwide 
have been added to this feature. 
St. Michael’s is not one of them, 
according to Papa John’s Web 
site. 

Sophomore Megan Ceder- 
holm is excited about being able 
to order food with a text mes- 
sage. 

“It is a great idea and will 


‘make things so much easier,” 


Cederholm said. “We can text 
orders between calls, which 
would be really cool.” 

Junior John Contrada is 
skeptical about ordering via 
text. 

“Trusting a text message 
to order a pizza is suspicious,” 
Contrada said. “Gaining trust 
first would be crucial. If it works 
it would be convenient.” 

First-year Kayleigh Gilbert, 
who orders Domino’s Pizza a 
couple of times a month, said 
he is more concerned about the 
health consequences with such 
effortless access to food from 
Papa John’s. 

“With the easy access, I 
would order and eat too much 





Photo from stockxpert.com 
Papa John’s Pizza’s new innovation 
will allow customers to order pizza 
with a text message. 


food,” Gilbert said. “It would be 
too tempting to get it all the time 
because I wouldn’t have to call 
and talk to someone.” 

Domino’s is looking into the 
text messaging order system but 
has not officially started it, said 
Jeff Lyon, Winooski Domino’s 
manager. Domino’s is trying to 
stress the option to order through 
it’s Web site, he said. 

Domino’s began taking on- 
line orders in August, and the 
number of online orders has been 
increasing ever since, although 
Domino’s receives only about 10 
percent of it’s orders online, and 
the majority are from college 
students, Lyon said. 

The company is advertis- 
ing the online ordering option 
more on television commercials 
and it’s pizza boxes because it 
feels orders have been running 
smoothly, Lyon said. 

He explained that Domino’s 
receives the orders on its com- 
puters immediately after they 
are sent through a buzzer noti- 
fication, and the customer re- 
ceives an e-mail confirmation 
message. 

“Tt is more convenient for 
the customer and us, since we 
don’t have to take time to get the 
order,” Lyon said. 

Business professor Karen 
Popovich thinks catering tech- 
nology to business through text 
messaging may be successful 
with strong advertising. 

“If you can get the same 
great pizza, it will be great with- 
out having to be put on hold,” 
Popovich said. “Papa John’s is 
trying to make it easier by reduc- 
ing order time and increasing ef- 
ficiency. 

It will depend on whether 
the target market will be con- 
fident in the system, Popovich 
said. 

“As long as orders are de- 
livered on time and are correct, 
customers will gain confidence,” 
Popovich said. “If orders get 
messed up, they won’t trust the 
source and will go back to call- 
ing.” 
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‘Just because you’re black doesn’t mean you know 


everything about racial issues.” 


FADE TO 


Continued from Page 1 


“It is a huge challenge, but I also think it’s a joined 
challenge,” Luna said. “The whole community has to put 
an effort in and work toward it.” 

Current students and alumni have to talk to students 
of color from their towns about St. Michael’s and get them 
to consider the college, Luna said. A link has to be created, 
she said. 

St. Michael’s has partnerships with schools and pro- 
grams for minority recruitment, as with Charlestown High 
School outside Boston. 

Junior Linda Tran, the MLK Society readens who 
attended Charlestown High School, went on field trips, at- 
tended classes and stayed overnight at St. Michael’s before 
enrolling, she said. 

“T was a student here before I was an actual college 
student,” Tran said. 

Seale came into St. Michael’s with an open mind, but 
it’s not easy being a minority at the college, he said. 

“T don’t expect everyone to be excited when I start 
talking about my experience because in the end there’s 
friends that I had that didn’t enjoy it,” Seale said. 

If we had a larger group of ALANA students on cam- 
pus, it would be easier for recruitment, said Jerry Flanagan 
vice president of recruitment and enrollment. St. Michael’s 
has applied to be part of the Posse Program, where.a group 


of minority-students:come from'a high school.as a.group 


and can support each other, Flanagan said. The college has 
been turned down twice for this program, he said. 

“Those are the kind of programs that seem to lead 
to success at institutions that are predominately white,” 
Flanagan said. 

Getting into the Posse Program would establish a siz- 
able group of minority students, Flanagan said. Eight or 
10 students would come every year, which in turn would 
attract other minority students to come, he said. 

The modest successes in attracting ethnically diverse 
students have come through relationships established 
through a group, program, school or an individual who 
spreads the word about St. Michael’s, Flanagan said. 

“Tt’s hard, it’s really hard, it’s frustrating,’ Flanagan 


said. “It’s not a lack of effort; it’s a lack of success.” 


Change from within 


To become a more diverse institution, St. Michael’s 
would have to draw a more diverse faculty and staff, said 
President Jack Neuhauser. 

At Boston College, Neuhauser increased the number 
of full-time faculty by 50. Half of those faculty members 
were men and women of color. 

Growing a diverse faculty has to be a collective effort 


on campus with faculty, they have to be committed, Neu- " 


hauser said. The faculty at St. Michael’s are supportive of 
increasing diversity among them, he said. Faculty hire fac- 
ulty for the most part; the administration’s role is small. 

“That’s really a faculty decision, but it’s something 
that would strike me as pretty reasonable if faculty were to 
decide this was an important thing,” Neuhauser said. 

He will stress to the office of the provost that faculty 
need to consider as many diverse candidates as they can in 
the pool for hiring, he said. 

Neuhauser, who grew up in Brooklyn, has seen the 
benefit of being exposed to a diverse population, he said. 

“It’s good to realize that not everybody has a white 
middle-class experience of the world,” Neuhauser said. 
“What I don’t think we do a good enough job with 
concerning diversity is seeing there are different ways to 
see the world, and people shape these views basically by 
their experience, and hence we need people with different 
kinds of experience.” 

The lack of diversity on campus is a major problem 
at the college, political science professor Patricia Siplon 
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Alazar Assefa 
junior business major 





“Tt’s hard, it’s really hard, it’s frustrating. 
It’s not a lack of effort; it’s a lack 
of success.” 
Jerry Flanagan, 
vice president 


recruitment and enrollment 


said. 

“It’s probably our biggest weakness at the school,” she 
said. 

Siplon spent time teaching in Tanzania as a visiting 
professor. Departments should look into inviting profes- 
sors from other countries to visit for a year, Siplon said. 
The biggest obstacle is money to pay for it, she said. 

Economics professor Tara Natarajan, a native of India 
who came to the United States in 1995 to earn her doctor- 
ate, found St. Michael’s to be a welcoming community, but 
she can see the difficulty that some students have adjusting 
to seeing her in the classroom. They may have to confront 
any preconceived notions they may have, she said. 

Natarajan brings stories from her background in India 
to an economics course. Using her Indian perspective in 
the classroom expands student’s views, she said. 


partments would greatly benefit students, Natarajan said. 
“T think it’s really key that students here be exposed 


much more to courses that directly address cultural diver-. 


sity,” she said. 


In the classroom 


This semester the University of Vermont has imple- 
mented a two-course, six-credit diversity requirement for 
all undergraduates, said Kathryn Friedman, executive di- 
rector of diversity and equity at UVM. The development 
of the requirement started during the 2003-2004 academic 
year and was proposed by the university’s Presidential 
Commission on Racial Diversity, she said. 

Students must take at least one course dealing with 
ALANA diversity in the United States. The other course 
can be global, she said. Courses that fit the requirement 
cover a broad range, she said. 

“Tt’s critically important to broaden one’s lenses, nid 
that’s what I think this does,” Friedman said. “Difference 
and reflecting on it is a core part of education, and it needs 
to happen.” 

The s Aeratine: requirement was backed by the UVM 
student Senate, and it and students were consulted during 
its development, Friedman said. 

St. Michael’s math professor Lloyd Simons, chairman 
of the Campus Curriculum and Education Policy Commit- 
tee, was unaware of the new requirement at UVM. 

“It might be interesting for us to take a look at it and 
see if there’s something there that we can turn over to St. 
Michael’s College,” Simons said. “I don’t know how it 
would work, but it’s definitely something worth discuss- 
ing.” 

Havirig a diversity requirement is common at bigger 
colleges and universities, Neuhauser said. It’s sees 
that could be useful to implement, he said. 

The Campus Curriculum and Education Policy Com- 
mittee is reviewing the school’s liberal studies require- 
ments, Simons said. The committee is interested in adding 
a global awareness component, he said. 

More teaching of diversity in the classroom can lead 
to further cultural understanding, global studies professor 
Katherine Kirby said. 

Kirby spent seven years teaching at Fordham Univer- 
sity in the Bronx borough of New York City before coming 
to St. Michael’s last fall. 

“The difference here is that for the subject matter 


~-.More exposure fo diversé ways of thinking in all de-~ 


Confronting the problem 


that I teach it’s much more of a sfruggle to bring those 
perspectives into the classroom,” Kirby said. 
She grew up in predominantly white neighborhoods 


- in suburban Maryland. The experience she gained teach- 


ing students from different racial backgrounds in New 
York led Kirby to see the importance of ethics between 
races on a large scale, she said. : 

“If we can change from having a fear of what’s ‘other,’ 
to an appreciation and an embrace of what’s ‘other’ then 
we stand a real chance of having a community- this would 
apply on campus, as well- that has a lot of diversity in it,” 
Kirby said. 

Students of color can be put in the impossible situation 
of speaking for their entire race in the classroom where 
they are the only representative of their race, Kirby said. 

A higher number of diverse students in thé classroom 
would help reduce the tension and make the conversation 
easier, Kirby said. 

Students of color can be put in the impossible situ- 
ation of speaking for their entire race in the classroom — 
where theyare the only representative of their race, Kirby 
said. 

“It’s really an unfair obligation to put ona ie ols to 
represent diversity,” Kirby said. 

When Miles attended St. Michael’s in the 1970s, some 
professors expected the black students to essentially speak 
for all black people, she said. Miles remembers taking a 


sociology . class.where. the.teacher would explain a.concept 
* then ask her what black people thought about it. 


“People don’t realize even here that the lack of diver- 
sity isn’t an issue for people of color, it’s also, very; much 
an issue for the majority,” Miles said. “I think when stu- 
dents learn in an environment that doesn’t really reflect 
the world, I don’t think we do them a service by sort of 
sending them off thinking the world looks like this.” 

This also happened to junior Alazar Assefa, an Ethi- 
opian-American. Assefa said in his business class the pro- 
fessor was explaining employment in the United States in 
the 1860s when slavery was widespread in the South. 

“He said to me, ‘Al, what would you be doing for work 
in this time period?’ in front of the whole class,” Assefa 
said. “As a professor, I lost respect for him. At that point, 
I felt he saw me as an entire group of aps not as an 
individual.” 

Minority students shouldn’t be the ambassador for 
their race, Assefa said. When people are put on the spot 
because of skin color, it can put them down, he said. 

- “Just because you're black doesn’t mean you know ev- 
erything about racial issues,” he said. 

To establish change, a more diverse campus is some- 


_thing everyone has to work toward, Miles said. 


“What will make the critical difference in my mind 
is not that fact that welcoming and diversity is just on the 
shoulders of the people who look different,” Miles said. “If 
it was a community effort, if it was sort of infused in every 
aspect of the college, it would definitely be more sincere 
and people sense the sincerity.” 


Are you looking for ways to deal 
with the issue of race? 


Damali Ayo, an artist, author and speaker has created 
“I can fixit! :Racism,” a solutions guide for white people 
and people of color on how to improve handling of race. 
She created a five-step process using input from 2,000 
people who were asked what they thought were the top 

. five things individuals could do to end racism. Check 
out the project at damaliayo.com. 











ALAZAR ASSEFA, junior, 
Ethiopian-American 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Why did you come to St. Michael’s? 


My high school had a partnership 
with St. Michael’s. I’ve been com- 
ing to visit since | was a freshman 
in high school. | loved it here and 
they offered a good scholarship 
that | needed to come to a place 
like this. 


What do you like most about 
St. Michael’s? 


| like the fact that it’s small. | like 
the faculty members and how help- 
ful they are. You get to interact with 
everybody and get to know people. 


What do you like least? 


- The fact that it’s pretty much not 


diverse at all. Because it’s like 
that, there’s certain discomfort you 
have and that’s a feeling | don’t like 
about it. 


What is it like to be a student of a 
minority race here? 


I’ve encountered many situations 
where I’m starting to get used to it. 
If | face a situation, | know how to 


‘handle it better than when-| was a 


freshman. 


How do you want others to learn 
about your culture? 


The one thing | do that helps 
people in that area are clubs like 
MLK Society and Diversity Coali- 
tion. Another thing | do is Peer 
Diversity Educators. We do a lot 
of events and activities to promote 
diversity on campus and we’ve see 
improvement as far as how many 
people are showing up. 


What was it like for you as a first-year 
at St. Michael’s? 


To be honest, if my friends from 
high school didn’t come here 

with me, | think | would have had 

a more difficult time because 

| wouldn’t know how to adjust 
myself. Coming from a high school 
that is really diverse and everyone 
is pretty much the same color as 
me, and then to flip that to coming 
here, it’s day and night. You come 
here; you're the minority and you 
stand out. It’s ashock. And | feel 
a lot of people here are shocked 

to see minorities. The thing that 
shocks me is the fact that people 
haven't had that much contact with 
people from different backgrounds. 


Do you have a personal first-hand 
experience of racial profiling or 
stereotyping you would be willing to 
share? 


.In business law, the professor 


wanted to do a hypothetical ques- 
tion regarding employment. He 
wrote the year 18-something on 
the board leading the question 

to me to ask what I'd be doing for 
work at that time. It was obvious 
that he knew the answer. It was 
really deliberate and really stupid. 
He asked me something like, “At 
this time Mr. Assefa, what do you .- 
think you would be doing?” After 
class, | told him | wasn't comfort- 
able with him asking me questions 
like that. But then the more disap- 
pointing thing was that he said to 
me “If what | said offended you, I’m 
sorry,” like he still didn’t know what 
he did wrong. 


MATENIN ANICHA BEMBA, 
first-year, African-American 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Why did you come to St. Michael’s? 


| had three choices for college. 

Out of the three, one college was 
too far, and one was too close. St. 
Michael’s was a good distance and 
it had my major: accounting. 


What is it like to be a student of a 
minority race here? 


You feel like everyone is staring at 
you. Sometimes you experience 
racism and you don’t know what to 
do. You cling to the people like you 
because you're afraid. 


How do you want others to learn 
about your culture? 


| think most of the students here 
have to realize it’s okay to ask 
questions if you don’t understand 
something. | don’t think we should 
be treated differently because 
we're minority kids. | feel people 
are afraid. | feel | have a lot to of- 
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fer just like | feel my friends have a 
lot to offer to me. 


What was it like for you as a first-year 


_at St. Michael’s? 


| cried a lot at first but once | 
started to go to classes and meet 
people, it’s was fine. 


Do you have a personal first-hand 
experience of racial profiling or 
stereotyping you would be willing to 
share? 


In one of my classes, we have to 








work in a group. |’m not sure if the 
people in my group don’t feel com- 
fortable with me, but they don't 
really talk to me. 








ANDRES CAMILO, junior, 
Hispanic 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Why did you come to St. Michael’s? 


My high school had a mini-part- 
nership with St. Michael’s. We 
would come up to St. Michael’s 
and it would be more educational: 
trying to get you into the college life 
and encouraging people to go to 


HELEN ALULEMA, 
sophomore, Ecuadorian- 


- American Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Why did you come to St. Michael’s? 


One of my guidance counselors put 
me into one of the scholarships St. 
Michael's offered. It looked like a 
good community school. | got con- 
nected to a lot of kids who go here. 


What do you like most about 
St. Michael’s? 





LEONARDO'S BASICS 


Tomato Sauce & Cheese $10.36 $12.90 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.96 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.96 
Regular Crust $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thin Crust “At Prag . $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thick Crust aes TOE "$10.30 $12.90 
LEONARDO'S: ; DELIVERY ZONES| 
+ A LOCAL VERMONT COMPANY #3 SO. BURLINGTON 
«SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS 951-3000 
¢ USES VT PART-SKIM MOZZARELLA CHEESE © BURLINGTON 


* USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 


Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 
2. Meat Lover’s Revenge 


England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian island Delight 


Sweet Hawalian Pineapple 
nig Texas Hot Buffalo Chicken 


5. Louisiana Cajun Creation 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 


LEONARDO’S WORKS 





Regular/Hot. . 


| eee 


12 $9.00 


i Scamp: 


ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA 


$0. SURLINGTON NO OTHER COUPONS APPLY 
951-9000 EXPIRES 12/31/2008 


FREE DELIVERY 


MEDIUM 


TRADITIONAL FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


italiani Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 
New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 


asty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced 
. Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheesas 


Hot Italian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White 
Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


MED. $14.80 LG. $18.90 


{talian Pepperoni, New England Bakad Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoll, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Pappers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24) DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 


- $7.00. . $13.00... 


yap ace ee fs oe Rho ntsc Bash es ca hee 


{Set $4 B00 


TWO mae TWO-TOPPING PIZZAS | 


O OTHER COUPONS APPL y 





. $25.00 





school by using St. Michael’s as an 
‘example of a college. St. Michael’s 
wasn’t my first choice, but it came 
down to, “do | want to go to a big 
school where | don’t know any- 
one. Or do | want to go to a small 
school where | know at least a fo 
people.” e 


What do you like most about St. 
Michael’s? 


The community. There’s not many 
places in life where you can go 

to a public environment and feel 
welcomed and know everyone. 


What Is it like to be a student of a 
minority race here? 


I’m a kid coming from an inner city 
high school where the minority is 
usually the white person. And go- 
ing to a school where it’s a lot dif- 
ferent, and you're the minority and 


| think the fact | can talk to my pro- 
fessors one-on-one, and that itis a 
small school. You can make close 


_ connections with a lot of people. 


What is it like to be a student ofa 
minority race here? 


| never really thought of myself as a 


minority. When | came here, | real- 
ized it more. Even though I’ve been 
constantly reminded I’m Spanish 
just by being on campus, people 
are still welcoming. 


WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST - TRAD 


LARGE 









GOURMET FAVORITES 


_Fennel Sausage Gourmet 
3, Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot italian Fennei Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gargonzola Cheese 


Coconut Curry Chicken 


Bygakresh Garlic Sauce, Curried Chicken Breast, Sweet Coconut Flakes, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

4. Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu 4. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Naw England Baked Ham, 
Frash Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 


have that really imposed on you as 
opposed to a teacher just telling 
you “Hey, in America there’s not too 
many of you guys.” But now | know 
why it’s important to embrace my 
culture and educate myself and 
others about what culture | come 
from. 


How do you want others to learn 
about your culture? 


I’m the president of Diversity Coali- 
tion. We want to create an environ- 
ment where people want to learn. 


What was it like for you as a first-year 
at St. Michael’s? 


At first, | was a little bummed out. 
It definitely threw me off. | got to 
meet my friends from Charlestown 
High though. Before that, | was 
never close with my friends from 
Charlestown who go here. Being 


How do you want others to learn 
about your culture? 


I'm vice-president of Diversity 
Coalition. | would like other people 
to be able to see what the Spanish 
culture is like. I’m Ecuadorian so | 
would like it when people ask ques- 
tions about Ecuador. | think it’s 
good to be exposed to little things 
like that. 


What was it like for you as a first-year 
at St. Michael’s? 


It was crazy. | was a little over- 





Anchovy Filets 


MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


IONAL OR GOURMET PIZZA 


Ralian Pepperoni 
Hot Italian Sausage 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Freshly Cut Broccoli 
Fresh White Mushrooms 
Fresh Green Spinach 
Freshly Sliced Eqgplant 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


up here is where | really started to 
get to know them and we became 
like a family. That’s when | started 
liking the school a lot more and 

getting to know even more people. 


Do you have a personal first-hand 
experience of racial profiling or 
stereotyping you would be willing to 
share? 


I’m pretty laid back, so it’s usually 
hard for me to decide if | should 
be upset or not. Freshman year | 
would watch the Dave Chappelle 
Show a lot with my friends and he 
usually throws around stereotypes 
and racial slurs and people laugh 
about it. But when I’m in the 
same room, am | supposed to be 
the angry one because everyone 
else is laughing about it, or do | sit 
back and laugh with them? | think 
because of my personality | just sit 
back and laugh with them. 





whelmed. | didn’t really have 
anyone to talk to besides my 
roommate, so | felt a little outcast 
because | was very family-oriented. 











Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 


. Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 
Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers 
Marinated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic 
New England Baked Ham California Black Olives 


Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
italian Gorgonzola Cheese 
Greek Feta Cheese 

Herbal Soy Cheese 

Grated Parmesan Cheese 
Fiavorful Four Cheese Blend 


Four Cheese Fusion 


aie Basil Pesto Chicken 
ftalian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 433, Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sy gcrresh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 


Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshiy Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheesas 


2. Fresh Mushroom Florentine 


Plum Tomatoes, 


3. Exotic Greek isiand 
Freshly Choppad Garlic, Freshiy Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Ollvas with Greek Feta Cheese 


5. Marinated Chicken Parmesan 5. Gorgonzola 


6. Asian Thai Chicken 


BREADSTICKS 


Cheesy 
$4.00 


Garlic 
$3.00 


" RTM || 


BURLINGTON $0. BURLINGTON 
862-7700 951-9000 


EXPIRES 1 


MC/VISA 


Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 


Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushroonis, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoll 


Pepsi + Diet Pepsi + Mountain Dew ¢ Ginger Ale * Aquafina 


FRESH SALADS 


GARDEN 
$5.00 








¢ FREE DELIVERY ¢ MC/VISA 


ONE LITER $2.00 





GREEK 
$6.00 


Pas 
axl | Xo 
INCLUDED! J | 


BUALINGTON $0. BURLING TON 
862-7700 951-9000 


Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 


Frash Tomato Salsa, Biack Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Cream 


Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated 
Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

6. Asian Thai Vegetarian 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, 
Green Beil Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Freshly Cut Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives 





THE PARTY PAK « SERVES 10 $40.00 
2 Large One Topping Pizzas 
1 Doubie Order Wings « 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 


TWO LARGE, ONE- TOPPING PIZZAS 


Green Spinach & California Biack Olives 


Gourmet 


MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Grean Peppars, Red Onions, 


} 
99100 | | 
vax. | 
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Students ‘turn on the lights’ for [lula Orphanage 


Event entertains, raises more than $1,500 to buy Tanzanian orphanage a new generator 


By Molly Barrett 
Staff Writer 


Who can turn on the lights? It 
seems that St. Michael’s can. On 
Thursday, Nov. 29, students held 





Photo by Nick Briggs 
Matthew Kuncik placed third at the “Who Can Turn On the Lights?” tal- 
ent show and beauty competition. 


a talent show and beauty compe- 
tition that raised almost $1,500, 
enough to buy a generator for the 
[lula Orphanage in Tanzania. 
Students packed into the 
McCarthy Arts Centerto watch the 





Samara wins award for student affairs work — 


By Emily MacKenzie 
Staff Writer 


Mike Samara, vice presi- 
dent of Student Affairs and Dean 
of Students, received the Scott 
Goodnight Award for Outstand- 
ing Performance as a Dean from 
the National Association for Stu- 
dent Personnel Administrators 
(NASPA) on Tuesday, Nov. 6 at 
the Sheraton Burlington Hotel & 
Conference Center. 

Samara was both taken aback 
and touched upon receiving this 
award, he said. 

“Tm always telling my staff 
that I don’t pause enough to say 
thank you to them, so for all this 
recognition to come my way, I feel 
a little bit spoiled’ by it,’ Samara 
said. “But it’s obviously a ee 
really nice thing.” 

Faculty and students say 
Samara was deserving of this 
honor. 

Samara has done an out- 
standing job throughout his ca- 
reer, said Lou DiMasi, director of 
resident life and assistant dean of 
students. 

“It’s a pleasure to work for 
him and, more importantly, it’s a 
thrill to work with him,” he said. 

Alex Monahan, president of 
the Student Association, said he 
agrees with DiMasi. Samara was 
definitely deserving of this honor, 
he said. 

“It’s been a long time com- 
ing,” Monahan said. 

NASPA, the professional or- 
ganization providing resources 
for people who are in student af- 
fairs, gives this award annually, 


said Gwendolyn Dungy, executive 


director of NASPA. The award ~ 


is presented to a dean who. dem- 
onstrates professional service in 
student affairs work, a high level 
of competency at administrative 
skills and innovative response in 
meeting students’ needs. In addi- 
tion, effectiveness in developing 
junior staff members and who 
provides leadership in commu- 
nity and university affairs is fac- 
tored, Dungy said. 

“When a person receives that 
award, it’s seen as the pinnacle, 
one of the highest awards you can 
receive from this organization,” 
Dungy said. 

The Scott Goodnight Award 
is given to deans from six regions 
in the U.S. Samara won the award 
for the Northeast region. 

“When people receive this 
award, it’s not like the ‘end’ thing 
where they’re going to stop work- 
ing hard,” Dungy said. “It usually 
inspires people to do even more in 
their profession, and I find that to 
be so gratifying.” 

Samara has been working 
at St. Michael’s for 31 years. He 
began his career as a resident as- 
sistant at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

“Really, I think I started this 
profession at age 19,’ Samara 
said. “Now I’m 59, so that’s 40 
years having responsibility in 
some way, shape or form for col- 
lege students.” 

Throughout his long career, 
Samara has left a lasting impres- 
sion on many people. 

Deborah Cady, assistant dean 
of students at Fairfield University 


“Who Can Turn On the Lights?” 
competition. Fifteen contestants, 
armed only with talent, humor 
and good looks, sought first place 
as they raised money and aware- 
ness for the orphanage. 

Junior Jeff Amato and senior 
Kevin Anglin provided comedy 
and wit while hosting the show, 
announcing each contestant and 


‘the various segments. The tal- 


ent portion gave contenders the 
chance to flaunt their abilities 
and showcased a wide variety of 
talent. 

It isn’t often that you see six 
college men clad in Spandex, 
thrust and dancing, imitating a 
provocative workout video.There 
was also a crowd-pleasing per- 
formance of techno song “Sand- 
storm” by DaRude on the accor- 
dion. j 

Next was the dance compe- 
tition, where contestants had 15 
seconds of music to expose their 
style. They shimmied, flailed, 
and somersaulted. Junior John 
Contrada even jumped into a 
complete split, inciting screams 
and applause from the audience. 

After dressing in their eve- 
ning best and answering a series 
of personal questions, the finalists 
were selected. In third place was 
junior Matthew Kuncik, second 
was Contrada, and the only first- 
year, Gerhard Meyer, secured the 


first place crown. 

“T really did not think I was 
going to win it,’ Meyer said. “It 
was so much fun.” 

Meyer loved the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, knowing it was all 
for a good cause, he said. 

Sophomore Melissa Kaylor 
said she really enjoyed the energy 
and enthusiasm of Mee competi- 
tion. 

“Tt definitely inspires me to 
get involved, because I saw what 
a small group of people can do,” 
she said. “It makes me feel we 
can really do anything we put our 
minds to, and that we aren’t as 
limited as we think we are.” 

A group of 11 students from 
professor Patricia Siplon’s Global 


There need to be plaees where 
people have a reliable source of 
electricity, she said. Raising mon- 
ey for a generator “puts a dent in 
the problem,” she said. 

The goal was to purchase a 
generator for the orphanage, said 
sophomore Lauren Dunn, who 
helped organize the event. 

“We tried to think of differ- 
ent things that would be fun and 
would bring in people outside of 
class,” Dunn said. 

The [lula Orphan Program 


_ provides education to as many 


AIDS Pandemic class hosted the - 


event. Siplon has spent time in 
Tanzania working with the Illula 
Orphanage for AIDS orphans, 
which is how the students became 
involved. During the show, she 
provided information about the 
Illula Orphanage and described 
how she first became involved. 

After seeing the empty build- 
ing “in the middle of nowhere, 
which turned out to be Illula,” 
which could not be used as an or- 
phanage unless money was raised, 
she wrote grants to raise money to 
open the building and to provide 
medicine for HIV-positive adults 
and children. 


Award-winning faculty 


people as possible by offering 
sponsorship programs, foster 
families, preschool and adult 
classes, according to its Web site, 
www.ilulaorphanprogram.org. 

The Illula Orphan Program 
works with 1,500 orphans in Il- 
lula to educate and support them. 
Its goals are to reduce the worst 
effects of AIDS and to prevent 
further infection. 

Dunn said she was extremely 
pleased with how it turned out. 

“Tt was just fantastic,’ she 
said. “I’m so pleased with the 
turnout. It was so nice to see so 
many students come out to sup- 
port a great cause. Eleven of us 
came together to buy a generator. 
How cool is it that they’ll have 
one now because a bunch of peo- 
ple came together to watch a tal- 
ent show? They have lights!” 


& Zsuzsanna Kadas (Mathematics): Norbert A. Kuntz Award for Sica service — 

_ & David Mindich Uournalism): Scholarship & Artistic Achievement Award for outstanding se 
» Mike Donoghue (Journalism): Yankee Quill award for lifetime achievement i in the field. coe 
> William Marquess (English): Joanne Rathgeb Teaching Award for outstanding teaching 
> Greg Delanty (English): Guggenheim Fellowship for Poetry to be used on his next book of | 


> Sharon Lamb (Psychology): $20,000 sabbatical grant fre 





vide extended sabbatical time to conduct research 
Pm Mark Lubkowitz (Biology): $170, 700 grant from the Nis he Science Foundation to study rice fou St 


germination 


and St. Michael’s alumna from 
the Class of ’92, said she thinks 
very highly of Samara. 

“He’s certainly been a role 
model to me as well as to some of 
the other St. Michael’s students,” 
she said. “He’s really inspired so 
many of us to get into the field to 
make - difference on our cam- 
puses.” 

Cady nominated Samara for 
the Scott Goodnight Award, orga- 
nized nomination letters from St. 
Michael’s faculty members and 
presented the award to him. 

“1’m very humbled by the 
fact that I could give an award to 
my mentor,” Cady said. 

One of Samara’s strengths 
lies in his relationship with the 
students, DiMasi said. 

“The biggest thing is he’s al- 
ways there for the students, and 
the students come first. That’s 
who we work for, and that’s what 
he leads with,” he said. 

Samara has been a mentor to 
many students over his career, in- 
cluding Cady. 

Samara exemplifies a 
straightforward, caring, under- 


standing, nurturing and fatherly 
figure, DiMasi said. 

“I think he’s a tremendous 
mentor,” DiMasi said. “He’s a tre- 
mendous person who’s there for 
you 100 percent of the time. He’s 
a giver, not a taker. He’s a person 
who has surrounded himself with 
people.” 

Junior Elizabeth Lumsden 
has known Samara since the be- 
ginning of the semester through 
her work with the vice president 
of academic affairs committee. 
During the committee’s work to 
find a new provost for St. Mi- 
chael’s, Lumsden has gotten to 
know Samara on a more personal 
level. She said he is great in his 
profession because, unlike most 
authority figures, he doesn’t make 
you feel intimidated. 

“For a dean of students, you 
want somebody who’s personable 
and you want somebody who you 
see around campus and isn’t en- 
closed in their office,’ she said. 
“T feel like I see him everywhere, 
and that’s good.” 

For Samara, family keeps his 
job inspiring and worthwhile, he 


1 the Association for Moral Edu 





said. 

“Family has always been first 
in my mind, but I really feel that 
because I’ve been here so long, 
I’ve hired an awful lot of people, 
and I feel that they are my St. Mi- 
chael’s family, so I am fortunate 
to feel part of two families,” he 
said. ‘ 
DiMasi said he agrees with 
Samara’s philosophy. 

“['m_ personally interested 
in a family-based place that sur- 
rounds itself with givers,” he 
said. 

Despite recognition from a 
national association, Samara said 
his award must be kept in per- 
spective. 

“Tt would be absolutely im- 
possible without any contribu- 
tions from many of my staff and 
of my family,” he said: “Anything 
I’ve accomplished has really been 
accomplished through the won- 
derful staff that I’ve worked with 
over the years. I truly believe that, 
even though it’s nice to be recog- 
nized, that no one achieves any- 
thing by themselves.” 
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All photos by Nick Briggs 


A night of Spandex, guitars and ribbon dancing 


TOP: (From left to right) Juniors James Quill, Andrew Driscoll and 
William Danaher, all clad in Spandex, parody a provocative workout 
video. 

LEFT: Junior Morgan Knapton shows off his style to the crowd. 

BELOW: (From left to right) Juniors Alexander Paulus and Daniel Eh- 
rhardt laugh before starting their ribbon dance performance. 

BOTTOM: First-year Gerhard Meyer plays the techno song “Sandstorm” 
on his accordion. He took home first place in the competition. 


Talent show winners- 

First: First-year Gerhard Meyer 
Second: Junior John Contrada 
Third: Junior Matthew Kuncik 


Almost $1,500 was raised at the “Who Can Turn On the Lights?” talent 
show and beauty competition. This money will go toward purchasing a 
generator for the Illula Orphanage in Tanzania, Africa. 


The Illula Orphanage works with, supports and educates about 1,500 
orphans. The goal of the program is to spread awareness about AIDS, 
reduce its effects and prevent further infection. 
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; Photo by Nick Briggs 
The gameroom in the basement of Alumni Hall is one area due for an 
upgrade next semester. 


Luxury items to 
arrive after break 


Computers, TVs, and PlayStation 3s 
coming to residence areas next semester 


By Andrew Lanoue 
Staff Writer 


The much anticipated up- 
grades for St. Michael’s residence 
halls will appear early in the 2008 
spring semester. 

“If they could have been 
here, we would have had them,” 
said Lou DiMasi, director of 
Residence Life, referring to the 
several items originally planned 
to make their way to student resi- 
dence halls this semester. 

The items include new com- 
puters and printers for the office 
in the basement of Alumni Hall 
and all second-floor lounges of 
Ryan, Joyce and Lyons halls. 
There were also promises of new 
flat screen TVs for the Alum- 
ni basement, the second-floor 
lounges of the other quad build- 
ings, and Senior, Founders, and 
all North Campus halls. 

None of these listed items 
have arrived yet said Josh Lov- 
ergine-Chamberlain, Alumni 
area director. 

There were reasons for this 
delay, DiMasi said. Residence 
Life had originally planned to set 
up over the summer, but they de- 
cided this was an unwise choice, 
Lovergine-Chamberlain said. 

Instead, they chose to wait 
and let students provide input for 
what they wanted and needed in 
the halls. These discussions were 
held during floor meetings at the 
beginning of the school year. 

Alumni Hall resident Kyle 
Daley said he thought the reasons 
for delay were definitely worth 
the wait. 

“You don’t want to rush it 
and just assume that people want 
certain things,” Daley said. 

There was a large amount of 
input and several revisions were 
made to the plans, Lovergine- 
Chamberlain said. 

The Alumni basement will 
receive a new air hockey table, 
the suites will each receive a ping- 
pong table, and all flat screen TVs 
will be complemented with a new 
PlayStation 3. There might also 
be a possibility to rent PlayStation 
3 games from the Resident Assis- 
tant office, he said. 


Several students agreed with 
the decision to delay purchas- 
ing items because it gave them a 
chance to be heard. 

Ryan Hall resident assistant 
Alex Miller said he was pleased 
that students could give input. 

“It emphasizes that they are 
looking for what students want,” 
Miller said. 

Another reason for the delay 
was the complexity of install- 
ing and securing these high-tech 


items, DiMasi said.. Items like the. 


TVs required more planning than 
people realized, he said. 

“At home I can just get a TV 
and plug it into the wall,” DiMasi 
said. 5 

Obtaining the TVs, com- 
puters, printers, and PlaySta- 
tion 3s have required a joint ef- 
fort between Residence Life, the 


purchasing office, Information 


Technology, and Facilities. So far, 
it has been a matter of securing 
these items to prevent them from 
being damaged or stolen, DiMasi 
said. 

Residence Life and the pur- 
chasing office are buying TVs 
through the SuperStore and the 
SuperStore, which is currently 
designing a way to. secure these 
items, | Lovergine-Chamberlain 
said. Wiring was another issue for 
the high-tech items because ev- 
erything needs to be up to code, 
he said. 

“Lou. DiMasi has put so 
much work into getting the lo- 
gistics figured out,’ Lovergine- 
Chamberlain said. “Hours and 
hours of work.” 

DiMasi said he hopes the TVs 
and some of the game tables will 
be here for students by the time 
they return from break. How- 
ever, there is no definite date for 
the arrival of the items, and stu- 
dents might not see some of them 


‘ until midway through the spring 


semester, he said. 

One of the biggest concerns 
is that all the details are squared 
away so students can enjoy the 
residential upgrades, DiMasi 
said. 

“It’s about doing it right,” 
Lovergine-Chamberlain said. 


Professor speaks about research 


Religion professor discusses “The Politics of ABC's 


By Joan Nyamunda 
Staff Writer 


Stephanie Sleeper, professor 
of Christianity Past and Present, 
spoke to an audience about her re- 
search on “The Politics of ABC’s: 
Religion and Education in Resto- 
ration England,” on Nov. 27. This 
marked the 20th anniversary of 
the Humanities Colloquium Se- 
ries that was started in 1987 by 
Lorrie Smith, professor of Eng- 
lish. 

Smith was a new faculty 
member when she started the se- 
ries in 1987. ; 

It’s is a nice chance for fac- 
ulty to share its research, Smith 
said. 

Sleeper, who joined St. Mi- 
chael’s this year, had been work- 
ing on the project for four years 
and catered to the audience by 
describing the relationship be- 
tween educational printed books 
and religion in the 17th century 
England. 


It was her first time present- 
ing her research, and Sleeper said 
she thought that everyone was 
very friendly and helpful. 

“Tt was nice to hear different 
approaches talking about the sub- 
ject and hearing different ideas,” 
she said. 

Christina Root, English pro- 
fessor and the humanities pro- 
gram coordinator for the past 
three years, said she thought that 
Sleeper was very relaxed and in- 
formative. 

_ The Humanities Colloquium 
Series tries to have two or three 
series a semester, creating a fo- 
rum for faculty members to share 
their research with their peers. 

“We usually get 20 or so peo- 
ple in attendance,” Root said. 

Smith said she loves seeing 
all the wonderful work that her 
colleagues have done. 

“Tt’s an important thing for 
liberal arts,” Smith said. “It’s just 
a friendly dialogue of changing 
ideas and an informal chance for 


Ba | 


faculty members to share what 
they are working on.” 

Smith is proud of the ongoing 
series. Smith said she believes 
the series improves the intellec- 
tual climate of the college. 

Root urges students to be 
part of the series. It provides them 
with an opportunity to see their 
professors in a different light. 
Rather than just seeing them as 
teachers, they also become stu- 
dents, asking questions, having 
mature discussions and voicing 
their opinions, sometimes with a 
tinkle of amusement. 

“In the past, there was a few 
students but it would be great if 
more could come,” Root said. 

Cara Ghich, a senior“at the 
Community College of Vermont, 
was the only student in atten- 
dance. 

“(Sleeper’s research was) very 
interesting because I’m interested 
in print, and it was just interesting 
to see how it can be used to sway 
people a certain way,” she said. 


Community walks for 
former Sodexho employee 


Walk-a-thon benefits St. Michael’s community member ~ 


Michelle Chapdelaine 
Staff Writer 

St. Michael’s students and lo- 
cal community members avoided 
the chilly temperatures by walk- 
ing for a worthy cause, at the 
walk-a-thon, Saturday, Dec. 1 at 
the Tarrant Center. The fund- 
raiser benefited former Alliot 
staff member and local restaurant 
owner Dzemila Heco. 

Heco immigrated to the 
United States as a single mother 
of two sons in 1995, after her hus- 
band was killed by a sniper dur- 
ing the siege of Sarajevo, Bosnia. 
Heco held several jobs, including 
one as a Sodexho employee at St. 
Michael’s, before opening Euro 
Restaurant in Essex Junction with 
her siblings in 2001. 

On Saturday, Aug. 4, she was 
involved in a car accident that left 
her paralyzed with a spinal cord 
injury. Heco now has movement 
from the shoulders up, with some 
movement in one arm, according 
to the Euro Restaurant Web site. 

Saturday’s community walk- 
a-thon was organized by senior 
Michelle Kayser. Kayser gradu- 
ated from Essex High School 


_ Make a donation 


> Dzemila Heco was para; 


lyzed from the neck down in 


an accident this summer. She is _ 


"com or contact Michelle Kay- 
Bee at Tacaysena sine y Tay 








Former Sodexho worker, Dzemila 
Heco, was paralyzed last August. 


with Heco’s son Emir. She said 
her parents called her to inform 
her of Heco’s accident. 

Kayser decided to organize 
the event at St. Michael’s because 
it was one thing she could do to 


“help out this family in their time 


of need. 

“The family is so remarkable 
and impressive, and this lady gave 
so much,” Kayser said. “Think if 


this happened to someone in your 


family, you would hope that peo- 
ple would do the same thing.” 

Seniors Jeff Ingalls and 
Mark Pierce also attended Essex 
High School with Emir Heco, and 
helped organize the event. Pierce 
walked with his parents, who said 
they came to the event because an 
accident like Heco’s could happen 
to anyone. 

“I remember Emir from 
Mark’s first week of kindergar- 
ten,” said Sharon Pierce, Mark’s 
mother. “I just wanted to do some- 
thing to help out the family.” 


{i 


St. Michael’s student Jerome 
Allen provided music at the event,. 
and participants enjoyed food do- 
nated by Dunkin’ Donuts, Domi- 
no’s, and New York Pizza Oven. 

Edina Kovacevic is a Sodex- 
ho employee and a close friend of 
the Heco family. She said Heco 
is recovering at home and being 
cared for by her sons and other 
family members. 

Alliot staff members have 
been very willing to donate what 
they can to help this member of 
their community, Kovacevic said. 

“I’ve been doing what I can 
for my part,’ Kovacevic said. 
“(The Heco family) will be 
touched by the event at the school. 
The people here are really good.” 

Among community mem- 
bers at the walk-a-thon: were 
friends Elizabeth Searles and 
Betty Mills. 

“IT read about the event in 
the paper,” Searles said. “I was 
a nurse at the school for 30 years 
and knew the family. This family 
has struggled a lot, and I figured 
we could do something to help. 
It’s about the sense of commu- 
nity.” ; 

Kayser said she knows this is 
a demanding time of the year for 
students, and was pleased with 
the turnout for the walk-a-thon 
and the donations given by stu- 
dents, even if they didn’t stay to 
walk. 

“T know everyone is busy and 
we're college students, we don’t 
have a lot of money, but I can’t 
complain,” Kayser said. 





Editorial | | 
Get up, stand up 


he 19 annual World AIDS Day was on Saturday. Orig- 

inally organized by the United Nations AIDS Program, 

the day is meant to increase awareness, fight prejudices 
and improve education on the global HIV/AIDS epidemic. 

Last week, the Washington Post leaked a story that UN- 
AIDS overestimated the number of people living with HIV. 
UNAIDS estimated there were more than 39 million people 
with HIV last year, but that number has been re-estimated to 
33.2 million people. The estimates, based on data collected 
by blood banks and HIV-testing centers, are collected by the 
U.N. The number dropped because of miscalculations, not be- 
cause fewer people are becoming infected. 

Global trends tracked by the U.N. indicate AIDS has in- 
creased every year since it spread in 1981 in San Francisco. 
AIDS activists in the United States instigated change to gov- 
ernmental policy and protested through the two decades fol- 
lowing its outbreak in the United States, making the crisis less 
severe, but by no means eliminating the crisis. 

Today, 69 percent of the people with HIV/AIDS live in 
sub-Saharan Africa, where the crisis still remains strong. 

World AIDS Day serves as a reminder that HIV has not 
gone away and the battle with the virus is still young. The 
case won’t be solved tomorrow, but there are small things that 
can be done to help. 

The 2007 theme for World AIDS Day, “leadership,” chal- 


lenges society, not just governments, to take the initiative and 


provide leadership on AIDS. 

St. Michael’s Student Global AIDS Campaign (SGAC) 
has organized World AIDS Week, which runs through Fri- 
day. The unofficial kick-off came last Thursday night with 
“Who Can Turn on the Lights,” a male competition and talent 
show that tied together AIDS education and entertainment. It 
raised over $1,500 for the Illula Orphanage Program in Tan- 
zania. The money will go toward buying a generator for the 
orphanage. : 

Friday, SGAC will rally on Church Street in Burlington 
at noon to remind the Vermont congressional delegation of its 
promises, and obligations to the AIDS cause. _. 


SGAC members also have been traveling to New Hainp- 


. Shire throughout the semester to challenge the presidential 
candidates on the issue. 

The change from 39 million people to 33.2 million people 
doesn’t change the impact the HIV/AIDS epidemic has in the 
world. There is still plenty to be done, and since we’re not all 
scientists who can crack the code for a cure, it’s important to 
continue to raise money, educate, and be politically active to 
make sure the problem is not overlooked. 


— Laura Tuveson 
executive editor 





DEFENDER Statens 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 
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Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 
A series of oversized noses are on display in the McCarthy Arts Center, made by the sculpture class in 
the art department. ; 


Photo by. Nick Briggs 
The saxophone player of The Rhythm Section performs at the “Rock for Sudan” concert held on 
Friday, Nov. 30, in McCarthy Arts Center. The event, as well as donations throughout the semester, 
has raised over $5,000 to send two girls to school in Sudan. 
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OPINION 





Response to last week’s editorial: ‘Diversity’ is the essence of racism 


Not to be critical but your editorial was naive at best. 
The diversity that you imply is in reality racism. Unlike 
the valid policy of racial integration, “diversity” propa- 
gates all the evils inherent in this vice. Your thesis is that 
students supposedly gain enrichment from the differences 
in viewpoint of minorities. That by “learning in a diverse 
environment benefits all students, minority and majority 
alike,” . 

This thought process translates simply into this: One’s 
race determines the content of one’s mind. This implies that 
people have worthwhile views to express because of their 
ethnicity, and that “diversity” enables one to encounter 
“black ideas,” “Hispanic ideas,” etc. What could be more 
repulsively racist than that? This is exactly the premise 
held by the South’s slave-owners and by the Nazis’ Storm 
Troopers. They too believed that an individual’s thoughts 
and actions are determined by his racial heritage. 

The core of racism is the notion that the individual 
is meaningless and that membership in the collective — 
the race — is the source of his identity and value. To the 
racist, the individual’s moral and intellectual character is 
the product, not of his own choices, but of the genes he 


shares with all-others of his race. To the racist, the particu- 
lar members of a given race are interchangeable. 

The advocates of “diversity” similarly believe that 
colleges must admit not individuals, but “representatives” 
of various races. These advocates believe that those repre- 
sentatives have certain ideas innately imprinted on their 
minds, and that giving preferences to minority races cre- 
ates a “diversity” of viewpoints on campus. This is the 
quota-mentality, which holds that in judging’ someone, 
the salient fact is the racial collective to which he belongs. 
This philosophy is why racial division is growing at our 
colleges. The segregated dormitories, the segregated caf- 
eterias, the segregated fraternities — these all exist, not in 
spite of the commitment to “diversity,” but because of it. 
The overriding message of “diversity,” transmitted by the 
policies of a school’s administration and by the teachings 
of a school’s professors, is that the individual is defined by 
his race. It is no surprise, then, that many students associ- 
ate only with members of their own race and regard others 
as belonging to an alien tribe. 

If racism is to be repudiated, it is the: premise of in- 
dividualism, including individual free will that must be 
upheld. There is no way to bring,about racial integration 


except by completely disregarding color. There is no ben- 
efit in being exposed to the thoughts of a black person as 
opposed to a white person; there is a benefit only in in- 
teracting with individuals, of any race, who have rational 
viewpoints to offer. 

The value of a racially integrated student body lies 
entirely in the individualism it implies. It implies that the 
students were chosen objectively, with skin color ignored 
in favor of the standard of individual merit. But that is not 
what “diversity” advocates want. They sneer at the prin- 
ciple of “color-blindness.” They want decisions on college 
to be made exactly as the vilest of racists make them: by 
bloodline. They insist that whatever is a result of your own 
choices — your ideas, your character, your accomplish- 
ments — is to be dismissed, while that which is outside 
your control — the accident of skin color--is to define your 
life. ‘Zi 

In the “real world” we need to identify “diversity” for 
what it is: a malignant policy that harms everyone, because 
it is the very essence of racism. 


Nicholas J. Campbell Jr. 





‘Fade to White’ 
-sub-headline 
misleading 


The front-page article’s 
sub-headline, ‘St. Michael’s is 
least diverse college in least di- 
verse state,” in the Nov. 13 issue, 
doesn’t compare the college to the 
national average, or other colleges 
of any sort. 

Without this comparison, the 

title claim that it is the least is not 
credible. 
i Please take steps to correct 
this journalistic. mistake and re- 
port the statistics in comparison 
to something; otherwise the ar- 
ticle is just noise. 
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Anna Young 
Class of 2006 
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Making assumptions about sports fans in the Nov. 6 column 


I did not agree with Stephanie Smetana’s Nov. 6 col- 
umn “Supporting the Knights.” She made a lot of assump- 
tions about the students at this school. After realizing that 
many people shared my view of the article, I decided it was 
time to write in about it. 

The whole purpose of the article was to try to gain 
support for St. Micliael’s sports. But instead of doing so, 
Smetana managed to disrespect a whole group of people 
and put down St. Michael’s team. 

She said in her article, “I was amazed that people can 
be so dedicated to a team so separate from them,” (in ref- 
erence to student’s response to the Red Sox World Series 
victory.) 

That’s funny, because so many people are from Mas- 
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sachusetts. I know many students who watched every sin- 
gle game religiously. I am more connected to the Red Sox 
than I will ever be to a team at St. Michael’s. This dedica- 
tion that I share with many other students isn’t something 
for Smetana to make assumptions or judgments about. 
Smetana just can’t understand how people can be happy 
about the Red Sox winning the World Series. 

Yes, I said World Series as in the highest game in 
the entire sport of baseball. She acts like this happens ev- 
ery day. Let me know when the volleyball team wins the 
World Series but I may not come, Jonathan Papelbon is the 
only one who belongs in Spandex. 

She also talks about “gimmicks” that sports teams 
use to try to get more fans. She lists the dance team under 









Political point 
on Bush veto 


I believe the columnist edi- 
tor, Stephanie Smetana, is forget- 
ting in her praise for President 
Bush’s veto of SCHIP, that the - 
United States is not totally com- 
prised of well-to-do families that 
have ready access to employment 
and healthcare insurance like hers ~ 
does. If Smetana found herself in 
a situation where she didn’t have 
access to health insurance, she 
would have been adversely af- 
fected by Bush’s Veto of the health 
insurance bill. 

I believe it’s important to 
point out that the money not be- — 
ing spent on healthcare right now 
in this country is being spent on 
the war in Iraq — in massive 
amounts. ihn 

I quote Smetana, “And since 
when did it become the responsi- 
bility of American citizens to pro- 
vide health insurance for illegal . 
immigrants?” 

Well Smetana, it became 
our responsibility when we be- 
came human beings living in the 
wealthiest country in the. world, 
which receives immigrants that 
do the dirty jobs that ’m sure you 
would never enagage in or work 
on farms that support our lo- 
cal economy, which I’m not sure 
you're aware. 

I suggest you take time to 
think about your accusations and 
inferences before printing them 
and displaying your ignorance on 


paper. 


Michelle Langmald 
Class of 2010 


these so-called “gimmicks.” 

The last time I checked, the dance team was a le- 
gitimate team at this school that practices long hours and 
performs like any other team. If the whole point of this 
article is to gain spectators for teams, why would you label 
that team a “gimmick” and disrespect them in the same 
article? 

For thesake of the St. Michael’s College students who 
are Red Sox fans, don’t make any more assumptions about 
our dedication. You should know more about: the topics 
you write about, you just make yourself look foolish. 


Kate Reynolds 
Class of 2009 
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Not your average sled 


Mad River Rocket 
brings sledding: 
to the backcountry 


By Laura Hartman 
Staff Writer | 


Skiing and snowboarding 
are not the only ways to enjoy the 
winter season this year. The Mad 
River Rocket Co. has taken the 
childhood tradition of sledding to 
the next level. 

The sleds were designed by 
architect Dave Sellers in 1987 
when he saw people trying to sled 
down Prickly Mountain in War- 
ren, said Whitney Phillips, presi- 
dent of Mad River Rocket Co. At 
the time, there were no sleds that 
could be controlled in woodland 
terrain, so Sellers decided to build 

‘a sled modeled after the design of 
a canoe, he said. 

The shape of the sled is dif- 
ferent, said Gates Sanford, a long-. 
time Mad River Rocket rider. Mad 
River Rockets are oval-shaped 


and have grooves on the bottom _ 


rather than runners. Higher sides 
keep the snow out, and there are 
knee pads to cushion the rider, he 
said. 

“Tt is different from a normal 
sled because they are meant to be 


ridden on your. knees,” Sanford--» 


said. 
_ _,Astrap runs across the rider’s 
calf to hold him or her in place. 

“You sit on it the same way 
you would a knee board in the 
water,” said Kyle Chevalier of the 
SkiRackin downtown Burlington. 
“That’s basically what they are, 
for snow.” 2 

Phillips also discussed the 
different shape of the sled. 

“Tt’s pretty much the optimal 
position for going down-river (in 
a kayak) and through the woods 
on a sled,” Phillips said. 

The hardest part about learn- 
ing to ride a Mad River Rocket is 
getting used to the way you sit on 
it, Sanford said. The rider is sup- 
posed to lean back in the kneeling 
position and drag his or her hands 
through the snow to steer the sled. 
This position also makes it easier 

“for the rider to see what is ahead, 
he said. 


“Most people try to hold onto 3 


the sides of the sled, and that’s 
just a cardinal sin because then 
the sled can flip over,” he said. 
“Tt’s a very active sled.” : 

The Mad River Rocket sleds 
are designed for any terrain and 
can be easily controlled and 
steered through the woods, Phil- 
lips said. 

The sport is popular with 
people of all ages, especially 
teenagers and people in their ear- 





: BS 


Photos courtesy of Whitney Phillips 


Above: Whitney Phillips takes sledding to new heights in the Vermont backcountry. Below: Phillips glides 
through the glades on his Mad River Rocket. “There’s something about trying something I’m unfamiliar 
with that is a bit scary,” he says. - 








ly 20s, Chevalier said. 

Sanford grew up riding Mad 
River Rockets and recalled sled- 
ding down Prickly Mountain with 
more than 20 people on sleds. 
They used to take a truck halfway 
up the mountain and then hike 
another half-mile before sledding 
back down, he said. 

“Tt’s like a community event,” 
he said. “It’s the best time ever.” 

Because the rider’s hands are 
free, it allows him or her to do 
things that couldn’t be done on a 
typical sled, Phillips said. People: 
perform stunts on the sleds simi- 
lar to snowboarding, including 
rails, jumps, and boxes. The scari- 
est part is learning new tricks, he 
said. 

“There’s something about 
trying something I’m unfamiliar 
with that is a bit scary,” he said. 

_ The Mad River Rocket team 
from Stowe does everything from 
freestyle tricks, jumps and flips to 
incredible stunts, Sanford said. 

“It’s pretty impressive,’ he 
said. 

Sanford rides with some of 
the team members, but prefers 
backcountry sledding through the 
woods, he said. 

Mad River Rockets provide 
a different kind of thrill from ski- 
ing, he said. It’s safer and easier 
to have sledding races with a large 
group of people than a skiing race. 
The two are not really comparable 
in terms of thrill because they’re 
so different, he said. 

The Mad River Rocket sleds 
aren’t just for tricks and extreme 
terrain. The sleds are great for ev- 
erything from average sledding 
hills to the.snowy woods, Cheva- 
lier said. 

Some of the best sledding 
is located at the Lincoln Gap or 
Smugglers’ Notch, Phillips said. 

Sanford said his favorite sled- 
ding spot is the glades and pitches 
of Prickly Mountain. The area also 
has a mile-long sled trail and an 
8-foot cliff called the Waterfall. 

“Tt gets pretty wild,” he said. 
“T think every person who buys 
a pair of snowshoes should buy 
a Mad River Rocket and vice- 
versa.” : 

People can snowshoe a few 
miles up a hill or mountain and 
then sled back down, he said. 

You don’t have to buy $1,000 
worth of equipment, and you don’t 
need a ski pass, he said. 

“It’s just as exhilarating as 
skiing or snowboarding, and is 
more in the spirit of Vermont, 
which is just getting out and do- 
ing it,” Phillips said. 
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Plans delayed for on-campus redemption center 


Wind destroys plastic shed to be used in “Cans 4 Cancer’ effort 


By Jeff McLaughlin 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association re- 
cently constructed a shed next to 
Bergeron Education Center to serve 
as a redemption center in an attempt 
to improve recycling at St. Michael’s 

The idea was developed last 
year by S.A. President Alex Mona- 
han, and this year the S.A. attempted 
to put the plan into action. 

Initially the shed was going to 
be run by clubs as a fund-raiser for 
them, but the S.A. decided they will 
operate the project in collaboration 
with the “Cans 4 Cancer” effort and 
donate the money to the cancer fund, 
Monahan said. 

“Cans 4 Cancer” was started 
at the beginning of the semester by 
senior Judd Wellington, who placed 
recycling bins in the 300s field and 
outside of his townhouse in the 
200s. 

“We felt it’s better for it to go to 
cancer,” he said. 

People place their empty cans 
into the bins to raise money for the effort. 
So far, about $500 has been raised and do- 
nated to the emergency fund of the cancer 
patient support group at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care, Wellington said. 

“Tt’s very easy,” Wellington said. “My 


buddy at home came up withthe idea.” 
Although “Cans 4 Cancer” has been 
successful up until now, the first attempts 
at the redemption center have failed due 
to recurring damages. The shed was un- 
able to withstand the wind and has been 





Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 
Seniors (left to right) Owen Glubiak, Judd Wellington and Kevin Avglin construct the shed outside of 
Bergeron Education Center early this semester. 


disassembled twice. Since then, the project 
has stalled and become very frustrating to 
Wellington. 

“J just wish it was up and running, ” he 
said. “I want to get it started soon.” 

Now that there is so little time left 


in the semester and the weather is 
getting colder, Wellington said he 
doesn’t know when the project will 
get off the ground. 

There will be more attempts 
at getting the shed up and running, 


they will be successful in restoring 
it before the college breaks for the 
holidays. If they are unable to put the 
shed back up before the end of the se- 
mester, they will come back and try 
to get it started for the spring semes- 
ter, he said. 

E-mails will be sent out to pro- 
mote the idea around the college 
when it begins. The shed will stay 
open all week, and will be emptied 
on Sundays and reopened for the 
next week, Monahan said. 

“I don’t see why people wouldn’t 
participate,’ said junior Dan Hock, 
a Green Up representative. “It’s not 
much to ask for kids to throw cans in 
bins. It all goes to a good cause.” ~ 

Monahan agrees. | 

“Tt’s a great opportunity for stu- 
dents to make a difference on cam- 
pus,” he said. 

The S.A. has contacted recycling cen- 
ters in downtown Burlington, and will 
work with them when the project begins, 
Monahan said. 





Gearing up for the cold 


Local vendors discuss layering, staying warm 


By Maura Bannon 
Staff Writer 


Whether cross country skiing, ven- 
turing back to North Campus or walking 
to Alliot Hall, the proper winter clothing 
is essential. 

“The best way to keep in body heat 
is to layer clothing and layer it properly,” 
said Keith Newton, manager at the Out- 
door Gear Exchange in Burlington.- 

Without the right layering pieces, it’s 
really easy to become cold, Newton said. 
Although a wool sweater, sweatshirt, 
sweatpants and a parka will keep some- 
one warm while standing still, the com- 
bination won’t work for winter activities, 
Newton said. 

“If you work up a sweat, these gar- 
ments trap moisture when your body 
cools down,” Newton said. 

‘Carrie Tillinghast, the apparel buyer 
at the SkiRack in Burlington, agrees. 

“You don’t want to wear any cotton,” 
she said. “Cotton holds on to wetness, 
and if your body temperature goes down, 
the cotton cools down, in effect making 
you colder.” 

The trick to layering is to put the lay- 
ers on in proper order, while trapping the 
air warmed by your body heat and letting 
moisture escape away from the skin, Till- 
inghast said. 

A basic three-layer system works 
well. It includes a wicking base, insulat- 
ing middle and an outer layer, Tillinghast 
said. 

The first layer is a wicking layer and 
should be something soft and lightweight. 
Fabrics like polypropylene and silk long 
underwear work- well because they dry 
quickly and push perspiration away from 
the skin, Tillinghast said. 

An insulating layer is next. 

“The best insulators will trap warm 


air, but ventilate when the body starts to 
overheat,” Tillinghast said. 


Fabrics like Polarfleece are soft, 
comfortable and extremely warm despite 
the thin material, Newton said. Primaloft, 
which is used in high-end sleeping bags, 
has individual fibers that repel water, 


which would keep the body warm even if | 


outside moisture soaks through, he said. 

These fabrics can range in price from 
$50 to $300, but Newton said they are a 
good investment. 

“Tf you buy the high-end things, you 
get more bang for your buck,” he said. 

The outside layer is last, and it should 
be a shell, Tillinghast said. 

Gore-Tex shells are the best type be- 
cause they are durable, breathable, water- 
proof and windproof, Newton said. 

However, different materials work 
best for different activities. 

“For biking, the shells are lighter 
weight to protect you mostly from the 
wind,” Tillinghast said. “The wind pro- 
tector in the front and the back is a more 
breathable material because it allows per- 
spiration to escape through faster.” 

A pair of gloves is important dur- 
ing the cold because body heat escapes 
through the*hands, Tillinghast said. 

“Ski gloves are typically waterproof 
with a durable palm, but snowboarding 
gloves have more reinforcement in the 
fingers for more movement,” she said. 

Sophomore Kendra Kenney, a mem- 
ber of the ski team, discovered a different 
way to stay warm skiing. 

“If you don’t have a neck warmer 
when you’re ski racing, you can put Vase- 
line on your face because it deflects wind 
really well,’ Kenney said. “Make sure you 
tuck your shirt into your pants so your 
midriff doesn’t hang out because you'll 
get really cold otherwise.” 


= cool to use it. 
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Campus mes 7 


SPEAKS 


If Santa had a 1th winder 
what should he call it and why? 








“Kanye, because he can make 
a believer out of anyone.” 


Jerome Christopher Allen Jr., ’09 





7 


“Stewy, because she can fly.’ 


Elisabeth Steward,’08 Molly Cole, 08 


“Beasley, needs no explana- 
tion.” 


Brian Ahern, ’11 





“Speedy, because he helps 
Santa get to everyone’s house 
in one night.” 


Liz Siekman, 711 





“Mairead, because she’s so full 
of Christmas spirit.” 


Molly Moore, ’114 


“Xavier, solely because it’s bet- 
ter than any of the other sug- 
gestions thus far.”_ 


Leo Clements, ’11 


“Joe ... | have no explanation.” 


Rob Pierce, 11 


“Clyde 


Jack Killian, ’11 


... juSt because.” 
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Talking to Deans in Jeans 


A Founders Society event brings together students and faculty 


By David Walsh 
Staff Writer 


The Deans in Jeans event at 
the International Commons was 
a place of casual and constructive 
conversation and much denim. 

The event, hosted by the 
Founders Society on Wednesday, 


Nov. 28, was a way for students - 


and faculty to get to know. each 
other through casual conversation 
inarelaxed setting. President Jack 


. Neuhauser and Dean of the Col- 


lege Jeffrey Trumbower attended. 
Numerous students both involved 
and not involved with the Found- 
ers Society also were there. 

There was no specific direc- 
tion for the evening. The event 
was driven by general conversa- 
tions orchestrated by students and 
faculty. Many of the conversations 
taking place during the event had 
to deal with matters such as hous- 
ing, parking, registration and gen- 
eral academics. 

The main idea of Deans in 
Jeans was to bring students and 
the administration closer together, 


_ said junior Nicholas Botto, who 


helped coordinate the event. 

“We wanted to get different 
administrators and faculty mem- 
bers involved with the students,” 
Botto said. 

The event went well and was 
easy to put together because fac- 
ulty members were eager to in- 
teract with students, Botto said. 
However he said he would have 
liked to see more students show 
up because it was a great oppor- 
tunity for students to get to know 
the faculty. 

“T think that it turned out re- 
ally well, and if we keep doing it 
they will get better and better,’ 
Botto said, 

One prominent administra- 
tion member present at.the event 


FREE DELIVERY TO CAMPLIS 
288-8080 








Photo by Nick Briggs 


Nicholas Botto (middle) speaks with faculty at the Deans in Jeans event 


held by the Founders Society 


was Neuhauser. The event went 
well, and he was pleased with the 
student turnout, he said. 

“T think it is a great idea for 
students and faculty to be togeth- 
er,’ Neuhauser said. “I wanted to 
find out what was on the minds of 
students.” 

The main topics of his dis- 
cussions were about what is good 
and what could be better at St. 
Michael’s, Neuhauser said. These 
conversations included subjects 
like housing and parking. 

Neuhauser did have a few 
suggestions that he thought might 
improve future events, such as 
making it a dinner event or at a 





different date during the semes- 
ter, as it is difficult for students 
t6 attend during this busy time of 
the year, he said. 

The event was a good chance 
for people at St. Michael’s to grow 
closer to their professors and ad- 
ministrators, said admissions 
counselor Kimoi Seale, who at- 
tended Deans in Jeans. 

“Tt was.a great chance for stu- 
dents to meet and chat with deans 
outside of the regular settings,” 


‘Seale said. 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Meredith Falzone 
Sie _Features Editor 
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SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Just because there is a few inches of snow on the ground 


doesn’t mean it’s time to start making snow angels. That’s 
how you end up with glass in your hands. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


It is time to start blow drying your hair before class; the 
frozen look is not in. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
When you decide to have a party, make sure to think about 
the consequences, or be ready to buy a new couch when the 


arms get broken. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Sure, spray painting the bathroom door gold seemed like a 
good idea at the time, but make sure you can find the white 
paint to match the rest of the house at the end of the year. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


When a party gets too crowded and there is nowhere to 
stand, find the radiator. It is a perfect stage for dancing. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Try your best to keep your emotions under control at the 


next party. People don’t want to find you crying in their 
room. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Let your friends sleep over. Walking back to North Campus 
in the early hours of the morning is cold and lonely. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Don’t knock the idea of living with seven other girls; it 
might just turn out to be the best time of your life. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Pack up the car and hit the mountain instead of studying. 
Fresh air is good for the brain. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
When you drive up to the window at McDonald’s and no 


one is there, look down to the next window because the 
worker is most likely waving you down. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Don’t be lazy and drive to the gym when it gets cold. It re- 
ally just makes you look bad. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Sure, hanging out with people you don’t know is: fun, but 
being with your best friends is way better. 























Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 


In the basement of the Durick Library the college’s detailed historical catalog can be found. 


History in the making 


Students apply mass observation to the college campus 


By John O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Professor Jennifer Purcell 
teaches War and Gender in Britain 
1914-1945, a class that has decid- 
ed to make mass observation, the 
act of gathering data from ordi- 
nary individuals, its final project. 


By distributing over 100 surveys. Cr 
_& This is all in hopes to create 


to the community, the class hopes 
to create a substantial chronicle 
of students’ opinions and inspire 
the effort to continue beyond the 
school year. 

Inspired by Purcell’s desire 
to bring the efforts of mass obser- 
vation to St. Michael’s, students 
have committed themselves to the 
SMC Voice Project with enthusi- 
asm. The project was introduced 
the week of Thanksgiving break, 
but future goals of the project 
are already taking shape, Purcell 
said. 

When the SMC Voice proj- 
ect began, students in the class 
expressed interest in comparing 
the results of their observations 
to those of St. Michael’s students 
a decade before, but no such ar- 
chives could be found. The sto- 
ries alumni of the previous de- 
cade had passed down now seem 
like myths, Purcell said. 

The activities of Purcell’s 
class have brought attention to a 
little-known room at St. Michael’s 
that emphasis historical preserves 
and its history. 

“There are people just. like 
you and me who, if they didn’t 
participate in this project, we 
wouldn’t know anything about 
them in the future,” Purcell said. 

Those who participate in the 
observation are given a sense that 
people are listening to them while 
supplying researchers with multi- 
tudes of data on the subject, Pur- 
cell said. 

“Everyone wants a voice... 
everybody wants to be heard,” 
Purcell said. “The hope is that in 
the future we can make it a bigger 
organization and expand it broad- 


What is mass observation? 


> The act of gathering data from ordinary individuals. 


_ > It will be completed by distributing over 100 surveys to the 


St. Michael’s community. 
_ students’ opinions. 


er than just this class.” 

Students will reconvene at 
the start of the spring semester 
to assemble data and improve the 
process by digitizing surveys and 
assuring more anonymity to stu- 
dents, Purcell said. 

“Tt’s really in its infancy now 
so we’re just trying to figure out 
all the kinks,” said Pat Hirst, a 
senior history major in the class. 
“Right now it’s just at a class proj- 
ect stage.” 

It is a goal of the class to 
create a history so that student 
efforts are not forgotten after 
graduation. 

“It stemmed out of conver- 
sations about the books we have 
been reading,” Hirst said. “Once 
she mentioned it we all got excit- 
ed about it.” 

The 2007 survey includes 
questions about the upcoming 
presidential elections and_ stu- 
dents’ sentiments about specific 
candidates. 

Archivist, Elizabeth Scott, 
maintains the college’s detailed 


. historical catalog in the Durick 


Library. 

“I’m responsible for making 
sure that things of historical im- 
portance or things of legal or fis- 
cal importance are saved for the 
future,” Scott said. “When I say 
that, I mean forever.” 

Scott also maintains the his- 
torical records of the Society of St. 
Edmund, including information 
regarding the Society’s participa- 
tion in the civil rights movement. 





a substantial chronicle of 


“There are people just 
like you and me who, 
if they didn’t partici- 

pate in this project, we 

wouldn’t know any- 
thing about them in the 
future.” 


Jennifer Purcell, 
history professor 


The collection also contains stu- 
dent diaries and journals, which 
were donated to the archives and 
detailed financial information 
dating back nearly a century. 

“T can tell you how much stu- 
dents paid for milk in 1912,” Scott 
said. 

On Tuesday Novy. 27, Purcell 
and Scott met to discuss the pres- 
ervation of the current project and 
the continuation practicing mass 
observation. 

“J want to make sure that it 
doesn’t go away when the stu- 
dents graduate,” Scott said. 

The St. Michael’s archives 
are open to the student body, and 
Scott wants to make sure students 
know of the availability of such a 
vast resource, she said 

“I want people to use it,” 
Scott said. “We don’t want it 
locked up.” 
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Left: Hair colorist Lisa Williams works on a client. Right: A shot of the salon from the front door, located on Main Street in Burlington. 


The salon that doesn’t sleep 


New York City celebrity hairstylist Justin Cruz opens new salon in Burlington 


By Emily Rose 
Staff Writer 


The Justin Cruz Salon sparkles. The shiny floors 
lead to spotless chairs for clients. Blue dividers separate 
the main part of the salon from the changing rooms in the 
back, where clients put on robes before their visit. These 
dividers are made from 100 percent recycled materials, 
owner and celebrity hair stylist Justin Cruz said. _ 

Cruz, who graduated from Burlington High School, 
opened the Justin Cruz Salon on Main Street in Burlington 
two and a half months ago. For the past 10 years he worked 
in New York City with celebrities like Jessica Simpson, 
Naomi Watts, Nick Lachey and Carmen Electra. He 
returned to Burlington because he thought the city needed 
a good city-like salon, Cruz said. 

Working with celebrities was fast-paced, exciting and 
fun, he said. Cruz works in Manhattan on the weekends, 
doing photo shoots and cutting hair, and spends four or five - 
days a week cutting hair in Burlington. Every other week- 
end he cuts hair at Cutler Salon in Manhattan, he said. 

“You can get your hair cut cheaper by me here than in 
Manhattan,” Cruz said. “I’m $90 a hair cut in (Burlington). 
It’s $130. in New York.” 

Lisa Williams colors hair at the salon. She spent five 


“Getting a good haircut is the most instant 
way you can change someone’s life.” 


Justin Cruz 
celebrity hair stylist, salon owner 


years working at the Jac Huntley Salon in Burlington, 
which is a color-only salon, she said. Williams came to the 
Justin Cruz Salon because she wanted to work with people 


_who worked on all aspects of hair styling, Williams said. 


“T wanted something a little more fresh,’ Williams 
said. 

Williams works next to Cruz; they are teammates, she 
said. Cruz cuts hair, and Williams does the coloring. 

“He and I kind of get to do our own thing,” she said: 
“He’s a ball of energy, and he knows his stuff.” 

Courtney Reckell, the salon mariager, enjoys the busy 
atmosphere of the salon because it is constantly changing, 


* she said. She said she sees different people every day, and 


the stylists get along well, she said. : 
“Cruz is high-energy, artistic, your typical high-pro- 
file stylist,” she said. 
Cruz said he still travels around the world, from Los 


Angeles to Europe. He recently flew to Maui for a Sey 
Magazine photo shoot, he said. 

“I like making people feel good, lifting their spirits,” 
Cruz said. “People want to change something about their 
lives. Getting a good haircut is the most instant way you 
can change someone’s life.” 

Cruz said he feels that the most important part of this 
business is to remember it is a service industry. In order 
to be successful, there must be great customer aoe he 
said. - 

The salon is also available to rent for secre Every- 
thing in the salon is moveable, making it easy to create a 
large, open space, Reckell said. So far, they have hosted 
only one party, but they will be having a grand opening 
party soon, she said. 

“Music in the atmosphere creates an experience,” 
Cruz said. “It’s all about the experience.” 

He said parties will be a way to create awareness by 


_ getting more people in the salon. 


Reckell, who was an event planner before working at 
the salon, is organizing the grand opening party. Clients 
and business owners from the area will be invited, she 
said. It will be a meet-and-greet atmosphere with hors 
d’oeuvres and drinks. People will be able to meet Cruz on 
a nontypical day, Reckell said. . 


Reducing the ‘ecological footprint’ 


New Environmental Council calculates the impact St. ae ae 's has on the environment 


By Kaitlyn Coakley 
Staff Writer 


A newly formed Environmental Council, which is a 
voluntary group comprised of students, faculty and staff, 
is working to reduce the “ecological footprint” of the col- 
lege. 

. The group of about 20 is growing, said Roger Putzel, 
council member and associate professor of business 
administration and accounting. 

The council differs from the student-run environ- 
mental group, Green-Up, because it is comprised of.stu- 
dents, staff and faculty, Putzel said. 


“People have become aware in the general world of 


global warming, and we won’t be able to live on the planet 
unless we change our ways,” said Greg Delanty, associate 
professor of English. 

Delanty, who started the council with other faculty, 
had been thinking about the idea for a while, he said. 

“At a college, which is a center of knowledge, we 
have-more of a responsibility to take a strong stance,” 
Delanty said. 

“T think this council can really benefit the college be- 
cause we have all three parties involved,” senior Johanna 
Wildnauer said. “You can’t just have one party enacting 
the change ... it needs to be from all sides.” 

The council is proposing several changes to reduce 


Environmental Council 


> When: noon, Tuesday, Dec. 4 
> Where: St. Edmunds 332 


If interested in joining, attend a Tuesday meeting. 


the “ecological footprint” or “carbon footprint” in areas 
like campus transportation, heating and cooling, and en- 
ergy-use reduction. 

Wildnauer and two other seniors, Owen Glubiak and 
Colin Boyd, are calculating the carbon footprint of the 
college. They are taking information and statistics on 
electricity and oil use, campus shuttles and cars, fertil- 
izers and landfills. This is put into a carbon calculator, 
which will tell them what type of impact St. Micahel’s is 
having on the environment, Wildnauer said. 

Changes the council is proposing, such as convert- 
ing the campus shuttle to bio-diesel fuel and lowering 
the temperature in all campus buildings by two degrees, 
will reduce the campus’ energy and oil consumption, and 
yield financial benefits, said Tom Kingston, a member of 
the custodial staff. 

Kingston worked with other members of the coun- 
cil to create the group’s mission statement and goals, he 


said. 

“Creating awareness in environmental issues will 
cause the administration, students and other community 
members to have a stronger understanding of its impor- 
tance,” Kingston said. 

“Our hope is that these changes will pay for them- 
selves,” Putzel said. 

The group hopes the college will employ someone to 
develop and coordinate environmental efforts, according 
to the Environmental Council’s mission statement. 

“There is some basis to our hope that the cost savings 
from the two-degree challenge will defray the cost of _ 
position,” the statement said. 

The council meets every other Tuesday at noon in St. 
Edmunds 332. The last meeting of the semester will be 
held on Dec. 4. 

On Jan. 30, the group will hold a meeting in the Hoehl 
Welcome Center, open to the community. 

A campus wide e-mail explained the group’s future 
plans and goals, and will take suggestions on how the col- 
lege can reduce its carbon footprint at the Jan. 30 meet- 
ing. 

“All of us must take an active part in making things 
better,’ Delanty said. “Every one of us is responsible, 
we’re all in this together.” 
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Junior Nicole Marshall with a girl from Tingo Pucara. 


_ Adjusting to work 
at Nifios de Fatima 


By Nicole Marshall 
Guest Columnist 


St. Michael’s, chances are 

I was in the MOVE office. 

I have always been interested 
in service — to see how others 
live, to step out of my own life 
for a while and to help where I 
can. It only made sense to look 
for a study abroad program that 
would also allow me to serve. 
That is how I found the Inter- 
national Partnership for Ser- 
vice Learning and Leadership. 
__ Ihave been living in Quito, 
Ecuador, for 12 weeks, study- 


|: you couldn’t find me at 


ing at the University of San | 


_ Francisco de Quito, living with 
a middle-class family and serv- 
ing at a low-income preschool, 
Nifios de Fatima. Although 
volunteering and working at 
a preschool isn’t new for me, 


working at Nifios de Fatima has - 


taken me more than a few steps 
outside of my comfort zone. 
My first major shock was 
when I found out the number 
of children I would be work- 
ing with. Without any formal 
orientation, I was introduced 
to a class of 38 4-year-olds. It 
was their second day of school 
and they were wild. So wild, 
that by the end of the week, one 
of our two teachers had already 
quit. This was when I began to 


wonder what I had gotten my- . 


self into. 

I had taken for granted the 
small classes and the usual rou- 
tine of St. Michael’s child care 
center, where rules keep ev- 
eryone safe. Here, the children 
climb on tables, stand on top of 
the monkey bars and hit others 


when they don’t get their way. — 


The director of the school 
told the volunteers we should 
take a more active role in dis- 
ciplining the children. What I 
had never thought about before 
was how hard discipline can be 
in a second language. During 
recess, there are 68 children on 
the playground with four adults 
(two volunteers and two teach- 
ers). 

The Ecuadorian teachers 
did not seem concerned with 

* telling the children what to do, 
and for several weeks, it was 
mostly another American vol- 
unteer and I trying to police all 
corners of the playground. 

The children were not very 
receptive to our suggestions 
that they stop jumping off the 
playhouse roof. 

One of our host mothers 
had an interesting insight to the 
children’s behavior. She told us 


that Nifios de Fatima was dif- 
ferent from most preschools 
because it was funded by the 
church, and the majority of 
the children came from very 
poor families. Many of these 
families leave their children 
home alone while they work. 
Thus, the children in my class 
are used to living by their own 
rules and the rules of other 
children. 

This was the first time I 
really thought about the differ- 
ences between American chil- 
dren and the children I work 
with in Ecuador. Sometimes 
it is hard to imagine the lives 
lower-class Ecuadorians must 
live, especially when I am liv- 
ing and studying with those 
who are well-off. 

Living in a city like Quito 
sometimes gives me the im- 


pression that I am living in 


New York (and sometimes it 
might as well be with the num- 
ber of shopping malls and Mc- 
Donald’s I see). Working with 
these children brings me back 
to reality and shows just how 
wide the gap between the rich 
and the poor here can be. 

Child labor is accepted in 
Ecuador, not because Ecuador- 
ians don’t love their children, 
but because it is necessary. for 
many families living in pover- 
ty to survive. For many people, 
the economy dictates how they 
live and how they behave. 

The children I work with 
are not ill-mannered by nature, 
but because their lives lack the 
rules and structure that well- 
off. children are generally al- 
lowed. This insight has given 
me a little more patience in my 
day-to-day work. 

Part of me has adjusted to 
the chaos of Nifios de Fatima; 
I might even call it organized 
chaos. -Having accepted that 
I cannot control 38 children, 
I have relaxed a little. Now I 
enjoy the fun parts of Nifios 
de Fatima, like our Day of the 
Dead celebration or teaching 
the Hokey-Pokey to the entire 
school. 

During these times, I again 
forget the differences between 
my American and Ecuadorian 
students. I think that can be 
a good thing, too, because in 
many instances, economic and 
cultural standing aside, kids 
just want to be kids, and so it 
should be. 


Nicole Marshall is a junior an- 
thropology and Spanish major. 
Contact her at nmarshall@sm- 
cvt.edu 
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A beautiful merging 


spiritual, but not religious.” 

This is a resounding 

sentiment uttered from the lips 
tas Ob. Students:..on, 
campuses across 
the U.S., with St. 
Michael’s among 
them. In fact, 
39.2 percent of 
students at St. 
Michael’s deem 
themselves _ to 
be “spiritual but 
not __ religious,” 
according to a 
study on _ reli- 
gious values and. spirituality per- 
formed by sociology professor Vin- 


G [2 consider myself to be 
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ey 






Valerie 
Diliner 


-cent Bolduc. This percentage is the 
highest out of the five Catholic lib- 


eral arts institutions in the study. 
Students are less likely now 
than they were years ago to iden- 


‘tify themselves with a particular 


religious tradition. This seems 
like a symptom of the individual- 
ism at the heart of society, as well 
as the negative connotations of 
institutionalization. 

Perhaps we are afraid if we 
identify ourselves with a group, 
people will assume we agree with 
this group on all matters, when this 
may not be true. Instead, students 
choose elements that seem to suit 
their own understanding of what is 
meaningful. So where do difficul- 
ties arise with such a spirituality? 

This. post-modern, non-re- 
ligious spirituality “imposes no 


moral authority outside one’s own 
conscience, creates no necessary 
personal relationships or social re- 
sponsibilities, and can be changed 
or abandoned whenever it seems 
not to work for the practitioner,” 
wrote Sandra Schneiders in “Reli- 
gion vs. Spirituality: A Contempo- 
rary Conundrum.” In our desire to 
create beliefs, depth and tradition 
begin to disappear, as well as the 
social aspect that connects people. 
One major concern is that 
while people appear to have their 
own personal spirituality, are they 
arriving at these beliefs through 
much contemplation and consider- 
ation, or are they clueless in their 
conclusions? While we are all busy, 
shouldn’t something involving mat- 
ters of the soul, of the true meaning 
of life, be at the forefront of discus- 
sion? Are we apathetically settling 
for less than our truest desires by 
putting spirituality in a closet? 
And if we are spiritual, but 
not religious, what is the outcome 
we are seeking — to be part of 
something greater than ourselves 
or to crawl more deeply inside our- 
selves? Surely is out of our desire 
for connection, to not live as her- 
mits but in community. The desire 


for spirituality is a deep-seated cry - 


for finding our identity. It is not a 
cry of the mind, but of the heart. 

Don’t we all in some ways just 
want to love and be loved? Donald 
Miller, author of “Blue Like Jazz,” 
has struggled with similar ques- 
tions. 


“T know our culture will some- 
times understand a love for Jesus as 
weakness,” he said. “There is this 
lie floating around that says I am 
supposed to be able to do life alone, 
without any help, without stopping 
to worship something bigger than 
myself. But I actually believe there 
is something bigger than me, and I 
need for there to be something big- 
ger than me.” 

I’m convinced we can take the 
spirituality we feel deeply in our 
souls, and share it with a commu- 
nity. We need to toss aside the lie 
that says religion must stay under 
the table as a topic for contempla- 
tion but not discussion. As socially 
motivated and inspired beings, we 
need to be honest with ourselves 
and others, finding a voice to dis- 
cuss these things. 

“T think Christian spirituality 
is like jazz music,” Miller said. “I 
think loving Jesus is something you 
feel. I think it is something very 
difficult to get on paper. But it is 
no less real, no less meaningful, no 
less beautiful.” 

Perhaps spirituality concerns 
our need for a personal relationship 
with the divine, while religiousness 
concerns our need for community 
with others. Perhaps a passionate 
look at these things is at the heart 
of who we really are. 


Valerie Dillner is a junior elemen- 
tary education and sociology/an- 
thropology major. Contact her at 
vdillner@smcvt.edu 


The high cost of low gas prices 


he impact of gasoline prices 

on American culture and so- 

ciety cannot be understated. 

The media uses them to judge poli- 

ticians, evaluate the economy and 

critique foreign policy. Regardless 

of the fairness or accuracy of these 

claims, they demonstrate the sig- 
nificance of gasoline prices. 

Also, because gas is an impor- 
tant part of the daily life of every 
American, higher prices cannot be 
ignored. Few can afford to ignore 
the price of oil soaring towards 
$100 a barrel, which will inevitably 
lead to higher prices at the pump. 

Basic economics indicate to us 


that Americans are somewhat in- 


sensitive to changes in gas prices. 
Whether gas is $2 or $3 a gallon, 
we will still drive to work or to visit 
relatives during the holidays, and 
we will still shudder at the thought 
of public transportation. However, 
don’t be too quick to blame this 
generation; it’s been a part of the 
American way of life for decades. 

While individuals may cringe 
at higher gas prices, the small per- 
centage of people who jump on 
the bus, walk, or ride a bike will 
probably not do much to ease the 
dependence on foreign oil. 

Before looking for solutions, 
we must first understand the conse- 
quences of our oil addiction. First, 
the majority of our oil comes from 
outside the U.S. By relying on other 
nations, we must expend economic 
and military resources to protect 
our interests. Moreover, this im- 


‘pairs the government’s ability to 


prevent and react to other impor- 
tant issues. In the post-9/11 world, 
the main concern is a distraction 
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Paul 

Molzon 
from national security at home. 

Finally, we cannot discuss our 
addiction to oil without considering 
the environmental impact. Regard- 
less of your opinion on the severity 
or origin of global warming, no one 
can debate that burning fossil fuels 
does pollute the environment. 

But back to prices at the pump. 
There are basically two ways to 
improve the current situation: cre- 
ate efficient ways to use gasoline 
or find alternative energy sources 
to power vehicles. In either case, it 
is the responsibility of developed 
nations to find solutions. 

America could look toward the 
Europeans’ example of higher gas 
prices. In general, Europeans pay 
much more for gas than Americans. 
Consequently, they have seen a re- 
duction in gasoline consumption, 
widespread use of mass transporta- 
tion and increased automobile effi- 
ciency. However, the government’s 
role in these countries should be 
limited to encouraging the private 
sector. 

Our economic system is based 
on the principle that the private sec- 
tor is more efficient and innovative 
than the government because of 
competitive forces. Therefore, the 


best approach developed nations’ 
governments can take is to reduce 
the demand for gas consumption by 
increasing the price, which encour- 
ages people to seek solutions. 

In other words, the higher pric- 
es will act as a disincentive to pur- 


- chase gasoline, and the demand for 


a solution will act as an incentive 
for innovation. To clarify, the best 
solution to the dilemmas created by 
America’s oil addiction, specifical- 
ly gasoline, is for the government 
to increase the price of gas. 

Congress should enact a sched- 
ule that progressively increases 
gasoline excise taxes over the next 
decade to wake up American con- 
sumers. 

The schedule would provide 
time for individuals and businesses 
to plan for the increased expense. 
Companies would realize the inevi- 
table demand and profit potential 
from developing alternatives to and 
increasing efficiency of modern 
cars. Furthermore, the increased 
government revenue from the tax 
could be used to support the expan- 
sion of public transportation to ac- 
commodate those who would suffer 
the most from higher gas prices. 

Every day Congress fails to 
act, America grows more depen- 
dent on oil. The price we are paying 
for low gas prices is too high. 


Paul Molzon is an senior eco- 
nomics major. Tim Humphrey is 
a senior business and information 
systems major. Contact Molzon at 
pmolzon@smcvt.edu or Humphrey 
at thumphrey@smcvt.edu 
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En Route: Travel Photography from UVM 
Collections: This exhibition features travel 
photographs and albums from the Fleming 
collection. Fleming Museum, Burlington, 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free with SMC ID. Contact 864- 
1848. 


Heel to Toe: Shoes from the Fleming 
Museum: Hundreds of pairs of shoes are 
exhibited, revealing diverse cultural prac- 
tices around the world. Fleming Museum, 
Burlington, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free with SMC ID. 
Contact 656-0750. 


Material Pursuits: Contemporary artists 
exhibit the use of craft materials like pipe 
cleaners, paper, embroidery, quilting and 
mosaics to create artwork. Fleming Museum, 
Burlington, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free with SMC ID. 
Contact 656-0750. 


Frog World: A new series features educa- 
tional displays of 14 frog species and 3-D at- 
tractions. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center, Burlington, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $7 and up. 
Contact 864-1848. 


Résumé Workshop: Students learn the ba- 
sics of resumé writing with Ingrid Peterson. 
Vermont Room, Alliot Hall, 4-5 p.m. Free. 
Contact ipeterson@smcvt.edu. 


Michelle Shocked: Around since 1989, 
this artist, known for being an originator of 
Americana, performs in the Higher Ground 
Ballroom. Higher Ground, South Burlington, 
7:30 p.m. $20 in advance, $22 day of show. 
Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


Winter Tales: The Vermont Stage Company 
presents this musical production featuring 
different stories told to the audience. Fly- 
nnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $24.75 and 
up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Yamato: The Drummers of Japan: Male and 
female drummers use coordination, acro- 
batics and humor to convey the belief that 
the drumbeat is like the beat of life. Flynn 
MainStage, 7:30 p.m.$23-and up: Contact 
86-Flynn. 


Baked Beads Jewelry Clearance: Earrings, 
bracelets, necklaces, rings, toe rings, beads, 
hair accessories, pashminas, scarves and 
belts are some of the items sold at the 
second annuai jewelry clearance. Champlain 
Valley Exposition, Essex Junction, 10 a.m.-8 
p.m. Free. Contact 496-2440. 


Story Hour with Santa: Children and parents 
join Santa for a traditional story, while eating 
milk and cookies. Town Center, Burlington, 2 
p.m. Free. Contact 863-1648. 


Gift of Giving Holiday Market: This event, 
sponsored by Ben and Jerry’s, allows shop- 
pers to make donations in honor of their 
friends and family. City Hall, Burlington. 3-7 
p.m. Free. Contact 863-1648. 


Shop Hop: Participating stores, including 
Sweet Lady Jane, Bella Donna Boutique, 
Queen Anne’s Lace, ECCO and Stella Shoes 
feature special sales, snacks and treats. 
Church Street, Burlington, 6-9 p.m. Free. 
Contact 863-1648. 


Annie: This popular Broadway show comes 
to Vermont. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 7 
p.m. $38 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Hadestown: A Folk Opera: This musical 
theater performance is based on the Greek 
myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. The cast will 
perform seven shows in Vermont. Dibden 
Center for the Arts, Johnson, 7:30 p.m. $20 
in advance, $22 day of show. Contact 888- 
512-SHOW. 


Winter Tales: The Vermont Stage Company 
presents this musical production featuring 
different stories told to the audience. Fly- 
nnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $24.75 and 
up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Slick Rick: This artist who primarily per- 
forms rap, will showcase his talents in the 
Higher Ground Ballroom. Higher Ground, 
South Burlington, 8:30 p.m. $20 in advance, 
$22 day of show. Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


DJs Annubus and J: Hip-Hop and Reggae: 
Those 21 and older participate in the weekly 
karaoke night. Second Floor Nightclub, 
Burlington, 10 p.m.-4 a.m. Free. Contact 
660-2088. 


{ 
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‘A Christmas Carol’ comes to Vermont 


‘ 


Photo from flynncenter.org 


The traditional Christmas play “A Christmas Carol” will be performed at 7 p.m. Sunday, Dec. 9, at the Flynn MainStage. 





Baked Beads Jewelry Clearance: Earrings, 
bracelets, necklaces, rings, toe rings, beads, 
hair accessories, pashminas, scarves and 
belts are some of the items sold at the 
second annual jewelry clearance. Champlain 
Valley Exposition, Essex Junction, 10 a.m.-8 
p.m. Free. Contact 496-2440. 


BADFISH: A Tribute to Sublime: This eclec- 
tic band that formed in 2001 performs in- 


the Higher Ground Ballroom. Higher Ground, 


South Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $15 in advance, 


_ $20 day of show. Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


Hadestown: A Folk Opera: This musical 
theater performance is based on the Greek 
myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. The cast will 
perform seven shows in Vermont. Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, 7:30 p.m. $20 in ad- 
vance, $22 day of show. Contact 888-512- 
SHOW. 


Winter Tales: The Vermont Stage Company 
presents this musical production featuring 
different stories told to the audience. Fly- 
nnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $24.75 and 
up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


First Friday: Guitarist Mieka Pauley performs 
in the Showcase Lounge. Higher Ground, 
South Burlington, 8-10 p.m. $5 in advance, 
$10 day of show. Contact 888-512-SHOW. 





Baked Beads Jewelry Clearance: Earrings, 
bracelets, necklaces, rings, toe rings, beads, 
hair accessories, pashminas, scarves and 
belts are some of the items sold at the 
second annual jewelry clearance. Champlain 
Valley Exposition, Essex Junction, 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Contact 496-2440. 


The Inseldudler: This 10-piece band strolls 
along the marketplace while performing 
Blasmusik of Austria and Germany. Church 
Street, Burlington, noon. Free. Contact 863- 
1648, 


Hadestown: A Folk Opera: This musical 
theater performance is based on the Greek 
myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. The cast will 
perform seven shows in Vermont. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $20 in 
advance, $22 day of show. Contact 888- 
512-SHOW. 


Holiday Pops Il: VSO chorus member . 

and psychiatrist John Helzer hosts “Suite 
Dreams,” a look at dreams and music. Flynn 
MainStage, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $9 and up. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


Winter Tales: The Vermont Stage Company 
presents this musical production featuring 
different stories told to the audience. Fly- 
nnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $24.75 and 
up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Club Retronome: Every Saturday Fattie B- 
spins 70s and ’80s music for those 21 and 
older. Club Metronome, Burlington, 10 p.m. 
$5. Contact 865-4563. 





Sunday Mass: Edmundite Campus Minis- 
try holds its weekly Mass for St. Michael’s — 
students and the surrounding community. 
St. Michael’s chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Contact 654-2333. 


Winter Tales: The Vermont Stage Company 
presents this musical production featur- 

ing different stories told to the audience. 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 2 and 6 p.m. $21.60 
and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


_ A Christmas Carol: A 30-member cast per- 


forms a musical adaptation of the Charles” 






FINE DINING: C 





HINESE RESTAURANT | | 


i 
Dickens’ classic. Flynn MainStage, 7 p.m. 
$25 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Hadestown: A Folk Opera: This musical 
theater performance is based on the Greek 
myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. The cast will 
perform seven shows in Vermont. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $20 in 
advance, $22 day of show. Contact 888- 
512-SHOW. 


Mi Yard Reggae Night With DJs Big Dog 
and Demus: Every Sunday features Mi Yard 


.Reggae Night for those 21 and older. Nec- 


tar’s, Burlington, 10 p.m. Contact 658-4771. 


Under New Management : 











Come in and experience our new menu. 


_ Dishes cooked to order! 


Lunch buffet daily from uam-3pm 


Full Giquor bar and lounge 


10% discount 
for St. Michael’s 
students 


£at-in or take-out — 


Catering available | 
Holiday gift certificates — 





RT. 2A, TAFT CORNERS, 2033: ESSEX RD., WILLISTON 
TEL. (802) 878-1288 
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Carlson closes out the “Rock for Sudan” benefit concert on Friday, Nov. 30, with a blistering, guitar-heavy set. 


St. Michael’s bands rock McCarthy for a worthy cause 


The Rhythm Section, In Memory of Pluto and Carlson perform to raise money for Sudanese girls to attend school 


» By Michelle Thomas 
Staff Writer 


“Rock for Sudan,” a benefit 
concert for the New Sudan Edu- 
cation Initiative, was held Friday, 
Nov. 30, in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 5 

The New Sudan Education 
Initiative (NESEI) is a nonprofit 
organization working to build 20 
secondary schools in southern 
Sudan. Professor Adrie Kusse- 
row’s social inequalities class or- 
ganized the event, which featured 
the bands Carlson, The Rhythm 
Section and In Memory of Pluto, 
all of which consist of St. Mi- 
chael’s students. : 

The show began with a per- 
‘formance by St. Michael’s Afri- 
can drumming class, which had 
the crowd enthusiastically clap- 
ping to the rhythm. 

Before The Rhythm Sec- 
tion’s set, Kusserow thanked her 
class for reaching its semester- 
long goal of raising $5,000 for 
NESEI. Then independent film- 
maker, Lauren Servin, introduced 
a movie depicting the living situ- 
ations and lack of educational fa- 
cilities in Sudan. 

Though NESEI members 
attended the concert and helped 
promote it, they did not do much 

_ of the “heavy lifting” for the proj- 

ect, said Mari Wright, the com- 
munications director for NESEI. 
Individual volunteers, like Kus- 
serow’s class, organize most of 
their benefits, she said. 

“NESEI is mostly just the li- 
aison between the individual vol- 
unteer and the fund-raising,” she 
said. 

The organization has raised 
money to send eleven girls to 


“If people can walk 
away and understand 
the situation in Sudan 

more, then it was. 
successful.” 


Mari Wright, 
New Sudan Education Initiative 


communications director 


+ 


school in Sudan, and the goal for 
the concert was to raise enough to 
send one more, she said. 

The most important part of 
fund-raisers like “Rock for Su- 
dan” is to increase awareness 
among people, Wright said. The 
film shown at each event helps 
people make an emotional con- 
nection, she said. 

“Obviously the money is 


helpful, but if people can walk - 


away and understand the situa- 
tion in Sudan more, then it was 
successful,” Wright said. 

Senior Ali Fogel is a student 
in Kusserow’s social inequalities 
class. Although Fogel has done 
other small fund-raisers, this is 
her first one for NESEI and her 
largest effort, she said. Fogel said 
she learned about NESEI through 
Kusserow, whose husband co- 
founded NESEI. 

After helping to organize this 
benefit concert, Fogel has become 
interested in doing more to help 


‘the organization, she said. 


“Tm thinking of interning 
for NESEI,” Fogel said. 

Senior Kevin Anglin, drum- 
mer for Carlson, was asked by Fo- 
gel to play at the event, he said. 














Want to see more? 
» Additional photos from 


“Rock for Sudan” can be 
found on our Web site: www. 
smcevt.edu/defender. 





Anglin was eager to perform and 
is also happy to help NESEI, he 
said. 

“Because it is such a good 
cause, it seemed like a good event 
overall and a great opportunity to 
perform,” Anglin said. 

John Flanagan, guitarist for 
In Memory of Pluto, heard about 
the event through mutual friends 
and Fogel, he said. Flanagan 
signed on because he enjoys tak- 
ing every possible opportunity to 
perform, he said. 

This is the band’s first benefit 
concert, but it anticipates appear- 
ing at more, Flanagan said. 

“] think this is great, combin- 
ing two great things: charity and 
music,” he said. 


Students in the African drumming class prepare to perform in the “Ro 


Senior Peter “Judd” Wellington pounds ou 
drumming class’s performance. 
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Photos by Andrew Dennett 
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Student-written play 


Photo from www.barefoottruth.com 


Barefoot Truth performs at Higher Ground in an earlier appearance at the club. 


Barefoot Truth returns to Vermont, 
opens for former Dispatch singer 


By Justin Miller 
Staff Writer 


Barefoot Truth, a New 
England band featuring two 
former St. Michael’s students, 
performed at Higher Ground in 
South Burlington on Thursday, 
Nov. 29, with former Dispatch 
vocalist Pete Francis. This most 
recent show was one of three in 
which the band is opening for 
Francis. 

Two members of Barefoot 
Truth, harmonica player Garrett 
Duffy and multi-instrumentalist 
Will Benoit, graduated from St. 
Michael’s in May. The band 
is touring the Northeast and is 
building a local fan base, Duffy 
said. 

Before Barefoot Truth hit 
the stage on a blustery Thursday 
night, opening acts Jer Coons 
and Zac Clark played to a crowd 
of approximately 200 people 
in Higher Ground’s Showcase 
Lounge. 

Zac Clark, a pianist, per- 
formed using recorded drum 
beats blended with a gentle voice 
and emotional piano. Jer Coons 
played an acoustic set featuring 
his own music and holiday clas- 


Terohi 


192 Coli 


Street, Burli 
Phone: 802-658-6006 « 


“It’s cool to be with 
people who inspired 
our music.” 


Garrett Duffy, 
harmonica player. 
for Barefoot Truth 


sics. 

The audience, which had a 
female to male ratio of about four 
to one, was mostly relaxed, and 
the musicians frequently talked 
to appreciative fans between 
songs. 

“Not only am I here to see 
Barefoot Truth, but I know the 
opening stuff is always going to 
be really good,” said concert at- 
tendee Kate Simpson, who lives 
in Williston. 

St. Michael’s sophomore 
Elizabeth Hawkes attended the 
concert and hinted at why the 
crowd was mostly female. 

“It’s because they’re all so 
good looking,” Hawkes said, 


-in reference to the members of 


Barefoot Truth. 


Shoes & 
Pedicures 


, VT. 05401 
: 802-658-6116 


gift-wrapped gitt certificates 
For the TOOTSIE girl in your lifel 


Traveling with his band on 
this tour is going well, Duffy 
said. 

“We’ve been touring pretty 
much the whole fall,” Duffy said. 
“Tt’s just awesome to be able to 
do what you love.” 

The band recorded its lat- 
est album, “Walk Softly...” with 
Jack Gauthier, a producer who 
formerly worked with Dispatch. 

The band members no lon- 
ger live in the Burlington area, 
and they miss some parts of col- 
lege life, Duffy said. 

“I. miss being near 
Burlington, and I miss not being 
able to go next door to see my 
friends,” he said. “But, it’s great 
that we’re doing what we love.” 

Following a break for Christ- 
mas, the band will tour with 
another former Dispatch mem- 
ber, Brad Corrigan, more com- 
monly known as “Braddigan.” 
Corrigan released a solo album, 
“Watchfires,” in 2005. 

“We’re really excited about 
it,’ Duffy said. “It’s cool to be 
with people who inspired our 
music.” 


to be performed 
at theater festival 


By Rocky Orlando 
Staff Writer 


The cast and crew of “The 
Summoning of the Flamingo of 
Love,” a comedy co-written by 
St. Michael’s senior Jon Ander- 
son, have been invited to perform 
at the American College Theatre 


Festival on Jan. 29. The festival © 


is a regional event and will be 
held at Fitchburg State College in 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

The play was performed in 
the McCarthy Arts Center on 
Nov. 16 and 17 and was directed 
by senior Victoria Townsend. 

Anderson, a theater major, 
co-wrote, assistant directed and 
acted in the play. The play also 
served as Anderson’s senior semi- 
nar project, said Jonny Drummey, 
a sophomore at St. Michael’s and 
actor in the play. 

Anderson initially wrote the 
play with two friends while in 
high school, he said. When the 
script was written; Anderson had 
no intention of creating a play 
people would love, he said. - 

“We wanted to write the 
worst play we could imagine,” 
Anderson said. “Our goal was to 
be booed off the stage.” 


~_.—The—plot—involved..a—prince 


whose parents die early on in the 
play. The prince tries to save his 
kingdom from destruction by em- 
barking on many quests given to 
him by his father, who is reincar- 
nated as various animals and ob- 
jects throughout the story. 
“Throughout the play the 
prince is a klutz and really is the 


‘biggest loser ever,’ Anderson 


said. 

The comedy of the produc- 
tion revolved around the prince’s 
accidental successes in his quests, 
Anderson said. 


“We wanted to write 
the worst play we could 
imagine. Our goal was 
to be booed off the 
stage.” 


Jon Anderson, 
senior 


Anderson’s initial goal of be- 
ing booed off the stage could not 
have been further from the audi- 
ence’s response on production 
nights. 

“People went into the play 
not really knowing what to ex- 
pect,” Drummey said. 

However, the crowd was im- 
mediately drawn into the perfor- 
mance, Anderson said. ' 

“The show exceeded every- 
one’s expectations,” he said. 

St. Michael’s was the perfect 
place for the show to premiere, 
Townsend said. 

“People were ready to laugh 


and have fun,” she said. 


This was an appropriate com- 

edy for college. students because 
they could relate to the humor, 
she said. 
For three weeks leading up 
to the show Anderson spent 25 
hours a week or more on the per- 
formance, he said. - 

The Drama Club gave the 
group an opportunity to perform — 
and financially supported the 
show, Anderson said. 

“We wouldn’t have been able 
to do it without the Drama Club 
and St. Mike’s theater faculty,” he 
said. 


“25% orr Special Occasion Shoes 
— & ALL Suede Boots & Shoes 


"$38 “Hot Booty’ Pedicure. 


A winter dreamil Sugar scrub, massage, hot : 
warming booties, Lap blanket § HOT COCOA! 


*“MEN’S WEEK: December 17-24 


For the guy who wants to get a great gift but doesn’t 
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Women’s hockey 


starts strong 


With an overall record of 2-1-1, the team is determined to keep improving 


By Emily Kaas 
Staff Writer 


With a motto of “harder, bet- 
ter, faster, stronger,’ the Purple 
Knights women’s ice hockey 
team has started the season suc- 
-cessfully. The team ended its first 
weekend of play undefeated with 
a record of 1-0-1. 

The team started the season 
with an 8-0 win over Plymouth 
State in its first-game. The team 
has changed a lot over the last 
couple of seasons, and for the bet- 
ter, senior captain Leslie Pomponi 
said. 

“The level of play, the inten- 
sity and the commitment has all 
risen,” Pomponi said. 

The team has improved this 
year, Sophomore assistant captain 
Meghan Sweezey said. 

“We're taking it to another 
level this season,” she said. “Ev- 
eryone’s putting a lot into practice 
and everything we do. Everyone 
gives it their all.” 


“We always like to be 

the underdog. It gives 

the team something to 
shoot for.” 


Chris Donovan 


The practices are getting 
faster and everyone’s_ getting 
stronger, Pomponi said. The team 
is more efficient and everyone is 
beginning to understand college 
hockey more. First-year assistant 
coach Kristen Norris brought a 
new team motto of “harder, bet- 
ter, faster, stronger” from Kanye 
West’s song, “Stronger.” 

“T just thought that line from 
the song really encompassed what 
we wanted to do this year,” Norris 
said. “We were going to be hard- 
er, better, faster and stronger than 
ever before.” 

The team is much stronger 
this season than in previous years, 
head coach Chris Donovan said. 

“We’ve taken the next step 
in skill level this year,’ Donovan 
said. “There’s a lot more talent 
and confidence on the team this 
year.” 

Everyone on the team is much 
more excited this season which 
makes the team work harder and 
better together, assistant captain 
Jess Tourville said. 

“Everyone’s connecting this 
year,” she said. “It’s very excit- 
ing.” 

The Purple Knights were 
picked to finish eighth out of 12 
teams in the 2007-08 Division III 
East Coaches’ Poll. 

The outcome of the poll 
was based on last season’s fin- 

‘ish, Donovan said. This year, 
the team hopes to surprise some 
teams and come out higher than 





Players cheer one another on during their game Friday, Nov. 30, against UMass-Boston. The team won 6-3. 





First-year Kelly Losi defends the puck. 


that, he said. 

“We always like to be the 
underdog,” he said. “It gives the 
team something to shoot for.” 

Sweezey is also confident the 
team can finish higher than eighth 
this year. They will all need to 
keep up the hard work, and it will 
come down to playing each indi- 
vidual game well, she said. 

“We're going to surprise 
some of the better teams,” Pom-_ 
poni said. “It’ll be harder for 
them. We’re in for some close 
games.” 

The poll standing is viewed 
by Tourville as a “goal to beat.” 
By setting the bar a little low, it 
will relieve much of the stress on 
the players, which make everyone 
play better. 

The goal for the team this 


year is to win at least half of its 
games, Donovan said. 

“We're playing 25 games this 
season and want to win 13,” he 
said, “but, we’re telling ourselves 
we want to win 20.” 

They want to increase the 
number of goals the team scores 
this year. The team scored 53 
goals last season and is aiming for 
75 this season, Donovan said. The 
hardest aspect of the season will 
be keeping up the intensity and 
the strength the team started its 
season with, Tourville said. 

Pomponi said she thinks they 
will be able to do it. 

“We really want to be the 
hardest-working team in the 
league,” she said. 











Senior Gabrielle Bourgeois skates past a UMass Boston opponent on Fri- 
day, Nov. 30. 


Women’s ice hockey schedule (Dec. - Jan.): 
> Friday, Dec. 7, at Sacred Heart at 7 p.m. 

> Saturday, Dec. 8, at Salve Regina at 6 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 4, vs. Colby at 7:40 p.m. 


_» Saturday, Jan. 5, vs. Norwich at 4 p.m. 


> Friday, Jan. 11, at New England College at 4 p.m. 

> Saturday, Jan. 12, at Southern Maine at 1 p.m. 

> Tuesday, Jan. 15, vs. St. Anselm at 4:40 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 18, vs. Holy Cross at 7 p.m. 

> Saturday, Jan. 19, vs. Manhattanville at 3 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 25, vs. Southern Maine at 7 p.m. 

> Saturday, Jan. 26, vs. New England College at 3 p.m. 
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ESPN 1390 broadcasts 


Basketball and ice hockey receive live attention 


By Chelsea Thompson 
Staff Writer 


This season St. Michael’s 
athletics will be broadcasting live 
in an agreement made with ESPN 
1390-A.M. WCAT. 

Twenty-seven men’s basket- 
ball games, 22 women’s basket- 
ball games and seven men’s ice 
hockey games will be broadcast 
on ESPN 1390 this year. 

For the home games, Chris 
Fells, the sports director for ESPN 
1390 WCAT, will work with one 
other person. For away games, 
Fells will work alone with regular 
guest commentators. 

Last year, six men’s basket- 
ball games and one women’s bas- 
ketball game were broadcast. Be- 
cause of its success they decided 
to expand it to the entire season 
this year and add hockey. 

“Ideally, since attendance at 
the games is low, I would like for 
people to hear the broadcasts and 
learn that this is good basketball 
and hockey that is being played,” 
Fells said. “In turn, hopefully, 
they will come to the games.” 

Fells said he believes the 
broadcasts will bring publicity to 
the St. Michael’s athletic program 
and Division II basketball as a 
whole. After working with the 
St. Michael’s athletic program for 
about three seasons, the broad- 
casts will give the school the rec- 
ognition it deserves. 

“I have always found the 
people at the college to be noth- 
ing but kind, accessible and very 
easy to deal with. I want to bring 
attention to not only the athletic 
side of things, but the academ- 
ics as well,” Fells said. “I know 
that St. Michael’s student-athletes 
have grade point averages that are 
higher than the NCAA average.” 

Men’s_ basketball captain 


wey oar 


James Sorrentine, said he thinks 
St. Michael’s will benefit from 
the broadcasts. 

“Tt allows those in the area a 
chance to listen to our games, and 
if they like what they are hearing, 
they might even come to a game,” 
Sorrentine said. “We welcome all 
the support and we appreciate all 
the fans that we can get.” 

When Sorrentine heard about 
the broadcasts, he said he believed 
it would be a good way to get the 
rest of the community involved. 


« «The -broadeasts..allow..those~. 


who don’t have the chance to 
make a game an opportunity to 
be a part of it somehow,” Sorren- 
tine said. “It is good for the fans 
because they have the opportu- 
nity to listen to all the games. My 
aunt, who was sick in the hospital, 
could even listen to my game.” 
Meghan O’Shea, a sopho- 
more on the womet’s basketball 
team, is excited to hear the up- 





By Sheila Catanzarita 
Chris Fells, the sports director for ESPN 1390, watching the men’s bas- 
ketball team compete against Merrimack on Wednesday, Nov. 29, during 
- alive broadcast. The team lost 92-90. ; 


coming broadcast. 

“I hope that they will inspire 
the school as well as the commu- 
nity to come out to the games and 
support the basketball teams,” 
O’Shea said. 

“T am hoping that our cover- 
age brings greater exposure to the 
college and the Burlington area,” 
Fells said. “This is a great area of 
the country to live in, and if pro- 
spective students and visitors hear 
the passion we have for Vermont, 
maybe it will encourage students 
to attend school at St. Michael’s 
and then, following graduation, 
live in the area.” 

Anyone can listen to the 
games by tuning in to 1390-A.M. 
or logging onto www.weatl390 
com. To learn more about the - 
athletes at St. Michael’s, fans can 
visit www.smcathletics.com. 





RAQUETBALL: Tournament draws students 


Continued from Page 24 


for (this tournament),” he said. 


People were initially reluctant to sign up for 
the tournament, and it was nearly canceled before 


it even began. 


“There wasn’t much interest until I said it wasn’t 


going to happen,” Flaherty said. 


The most difficult part of organizing the tourna- 
ment was finding times in the evening that worked 


for everyone, he said. 


Even so, there have been “six or seven drop- | 
outs” said Reather, which he said he was “kind of 


disappointed” by. 


However, ‘Reather is nonetheless pleased with 


prove. 


“The competition is going to get better as the 
tournament goes on,” he said. 


While most intramural sports include small 
prizes like T-shirts for the champions, this one won’t 


“just because it was so last-minute,” Flaherty said. 


However, another tournament might be held 


next semester, and prizes might be introduced then. 


Reather said he’s hoping to start a doubles tour- 
nament next semester if this tournament goes well. 


“We can pretty much run almost any tourna- 


ment that the student population wants,” Choquette 
said. “Doubles is a much different game in racquet- 


ball than singles, but we’d more than happy to put it 


how the tournament has run and expects it to im- 


Men's ice hockey schedule: 


» Tuesday, Dec. 4, at Norwich at 7 p.m. 

» Saturday, Dec 8, vs. Franklin Pierce at 7 p.m. 

> Saturday, Dec. 29, vs, Concordia at 1 p.m. 

> Sunday, Dec. 30, vs. Becker at 4 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 11, at Connecticut College at 7 p.m. 
» Saturday, Jan. 12, at Tufts at 4 p.m. 

»> Friday, Jan. 18, at UMass Boston at 7 p.m. 

> Saturday, Jan. 19, at Babson at 3 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 25, vs. Wesleyan at 7 p.m. 

» Saturday, Jan. 26, vs. Trinity at3 p.m. 


together and run it.” 


> Friday, Jan. 1, vs. New England College at 7 p.m. 
> Saturday, Jan. 2, vs. St. Anselm.at 3 p.m. 

> Tuesday, Jan. 5, at SNHU at 7:30 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 8, at Middlebury at 7 p.m. 

> Saturday, Jan. 9, at Williams at 3 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 15, vs. Castleton State at 7 p.m. 

> Saturday, Jan. 16, vs. Skidmore at 3 p.m. 

> Friday, Jan. 22, at Bowdoin at 7 p.m. 

» Saturday, Jan. 23, at Colby at 4 p.m. - 

» Tuesday, Jan. 26, vs. Stonehill at G6 p.m. 


. 
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Ryan Were 
| Junior | Ice Hockey | Peekskill, N-Y. | Business 





Why Chosen: Scored two 
third-period goals and 
added an assist against 
Hamilton on Saturday, 
Dec. 1. The team won 6-4. 





High school: Avon Old Farms. 
Started playing: At the age of 4. 
Favorite food: Chicken. 

‘ Pre-game rituals: Dancing to techno music. 
Post-graduation plans: Getting a good job on a fishing boat. 
Why SMC: He liked the small-school, New England atmosphere. 


Favorite memory: Winning New Englands during his post-grad- 
uation year at Avon Old Farms. 







NE-10 Week iy Honor Roll 





riar Monahan 


_ Knight. Moves. 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


> Men’s basketball (5-1, 3-1) rebound- 


ed from its first loss of the season on_ 


Saturday, Dec. 1, with an 85-79 win at 
Southern Connecticut State University. 
Sophomore Ryan Rodrigues tied his ca- 
reer high with 17 points. 


Women’s basketball (5-2, 3-1) 
dropped its first league game of the sea- 
son on Saturday, Dec. 1, falling to defend- 
ing national champion Southern Con- 
necticut State University, 84-61. Senior 
Adrienne Carpenter led the Purple Knights 
with a team-best 12 points. Sophomore 
Michelle Otey added 10 points. The team 
trailed at halftime, 40-20, and couldn't 
trim its deficit despite a 41-point second 
half. 


>Swimming and diving remain in sixth 
place as of Saturday, Dec. 1, after day two 
of the Northeast-L0 Conference Champi- 
onships, hosted by Southern Connecticut 
State University. 


This week’s home matches: 


>Men’s ice hockey (2-2-1, 0-2-0) took 
down Hamilton College for the first time 
in program history on Saturday, Dec. 1, 
at Cairns Arena in South Burlington. The 
team won 6-4. Senior captain Erik Caron 
scored a goal and had two assists. Junior 
Ryan Mero scored two third-period goals 
and added an. assist to help the team to 
its second win of the year. Junior forward 


“Chris Healey and senior Matt Hall each 


notched a goal, as well. Junior John Burns 
tallied three assists to lead the team with 
six helpers this season. First-year goal 
tender Brendan Rimmer made his first 
collegiate appearance, registering 19 
saves including a shutout first period. 


> Women’s ice hockey (2-1-1, 2-1-1) suf- 
fered its first loss of the season on Satur- 
day, Dec. 1, falling to St. Anselm College, 
7-0, in ECAC East action at Cairns Arena. 
Junior Melanie Cullen recorded 46 saves, 
including 20 in the first period. 


Recap provided by Sports Information 





> Swimming and diving: Saturday, Dec. 8, vs. Skidmore at 1 p.m: 


> Men’s basketball: Tuesday, Dec. 4, vs. American International at 7:30 p.m. 


> Women’s basketball: Tuesday, Dec. 4, vs. American International at 5:30 p.m. 


> Men’s Ice hockey: Saturday, Dec. 8, vs. Franklin Pierce University at 7 p.m. 
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Dnight 


WRITER 


By Amanda Pelley 





Heads up 


What to buy before you hit the slopes 


pening day at Smugglers’ 
Notch has passed, and 
everyone is starting to 


feel the ridiculous temperatures 
Vermont is capable of. One good 
thing, and maybe the only good 
thing, that comes with the insane 
temperature drop is hitting the 
mountain. 

I’m sure you all remember 
the tragic ski accidents of celebri- 
ties Michael Kennedy and Sonny 
Bono back in 1998. You know 
what could have prevented these 
accidents? You got it, helmets. 

I am a hypocrite for writing 
this because I’m famous for giv- 
ing advice that I don’t take my- 
self, but I promise it’s important 
and ultimately for your own ben- 
efit. 

I know they aren’t the most 
attractive piece of protective gear 
in the world, and I’ve already ad- 
mitted that I don’t wear one on 
the slopes, but now that I think 
about it, calculating the amount 


|. of times I fall and lose control of , 


my board, I’d probably be a great 
candidate for a helmet. 

The number of injuries suf- 
fered because of head trauma is 
much higher than it needs to be 
because it can be prevented. 

Over the past years volun- 
tary helmet use has increased 
dramatically. During the 2002-03 
ski season, 25 percent of skiers 
and snowboarders wore helmets, 
and during last year’s ski season, 
helmet use rose to 40 percent, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by 
the National Ski Areas Associa- 
tion. 

It is fantastic that helmet use 
is increasing, but unfortunate for 
the 60 percent of unprotected ski- 
ers and snowboarders out there. 

Blows to the head are the 
most serious, and usually the most 
devastating, because of the high 
possibility of death. And a heads- 
up to male snowboarders: You 
may want to watch out because 
according to the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission, male ski- 
ers have a 50 percent higher rate 
of head injuries than females, and 
younger skiers and snowboarders 
are three times more likely to 
have a significant head injury 
than older skiers. I’m assuming 
this has something to do with the 
recklessness that comes with the 
male ego. But listen up. 

Michael Kennedy, son of the 
late U.S. senator and presidential 
candidate Robert F. Kennedy, 
died on the last day of 1997 when 
he was skiing in Aspen, Colo. 
and struck a tree. Bono, a famous 
singer, songwriter, entertainer 
and politician, died a few days 
later while skiing in South Lake 
Tahoe, Nev. Bono also hit a tree. 


One of the most common 


_ causes of injury among skiers is 


running into fixed objects. Ac- 
cording to the National Ski Ar- 
eas Association, an average of 
32 deaths result from ski-related 
incidents annually. 

As  an__ in-experienced 
snowboarder, Pve found myself 
in situations where I didn’t belong 
on an advanced trail, but attempt- 
ed to do so anyway. These trails 
often include trees and dangerous 
cliffs that I am lucky to have not 
fallen off. And what really scares 
me is that I probably could have 
easily run into a tree on any run, 
green circles to double blacks. 

My friends think it’s funny 
when we go to the mountain be- 
cause they get a good laugh. Even 
though I’m not very good, I like 
to go fast. I try to get going as 
fast as I can and wipe out. The 
next day is usually spent cursing 
multiple bruises and complaining 
about the pain. 

The audience I’m targeting 
right now are people like myself. 

Now I’m going to throw a 
snowball of statistics in your face, 
just in case my words haven't 
scared you enough to get a hel- 
met. 

Dr. Stewart Levy, a neuro- 
logical surgeon at Intermountain 
Neurosurgery and St. Anthony’s 
hospital in Denver, documented 
skier and snowboarder head in- 
juries from 1982 to 1997. Now, 
let me remind you, since then 
the population of skiers and 
snowboarders has increased tre- 
mendously. 


According to an article found 


on snowlink.com, Levy found 
that 261 skiers and snowboarders 
were admitted with traumatic 
brain injuries. Only 13 of the in- 
jured wore helmets. Of the 13 hel- 
meted skiers and boarders, most 
suffered minor concussions and 
all made full recoveries. 

However, among the non- 
helmeted subjects, the majority 
suffered severe injuries such as 
cerebral contusions, subdural he- 
matomas or comas, and 4 percent 
died. Although the data are far 
from conclusive, Levy contends 
that “wearing helmets can protect 
against 30-40 percent of brain in- 
juries.” 

I don’t know about you, but 
I’ve grown a little scared of what 
could happen to me if I continue 
with my self-destructive behavior 
on the mountain without protec- 
tion, so I’ve decided to add a ski 
helmet to my Christmas list this 
year. 
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Players swarm the net on Friday, Nov. 30, during a home game against Amherst College. The team tied 4-4. 


Men’s hockey looks to overcome 


Picked to finish last, the team is eager to prove preseason polls wrong 


By Brendan Conroy 
Staff Writer 


The men’s hockey team 
started its 2007-08 season with 
new coaches, a new outlook and 
a 2-2-1 start. 

The hockey program, previ- 
ously run by Lou DiMasi since it 
regained varsity status in 1982, 
is now led byhead coach Chris 
Davidson and assistant coach 
Brian Bova. 

Davidson played hockey for 
St. Michael’s and graduated in 
1999, the year the Purple Knights 
won the Division II title. Bova 
is making his debut here after 
playing and serving as a student 
assistant for the UMass-Lowell 
River Hawks. 

St. Michael's is picked to fin- 
ish last in this season’s Division 
III East Coaches Poll. The poll 
is based on the teams last season 
finish of 6-20. 

The team lost its first two 
games at Salem State and the 
University of Southern Maine 
the weekend of Nov. 16, before 
winning at Assumption College 
on Tuesday, Nov. 20. 

Both coaches said they did 
not mind being picked-to finish 
last in the polls. They have it as a 
motivational tool, Bova said. 

“We know we're not a last- 
place team,” he said. 

The team can exceed its last 
place expectations, Davidson and 
Bova said. 

“We have good talent and ca- 
maraderie,” Davidson said, “but, 
it’ll take some time for them to 
get used to the demands coach 
Bova and I have set for them.” 

Junior assistant captain Chris 
Healey said the new coaches will 
help the team win more games 
this season. “Coaches Davidson 
and Bova have put noticeably 
more preparation in for the team 
this season, and because of that, 
so have the players,” Healey said. 

The team is using a lot of 
video this season. It enables the 
players to get involved in scouting 
and to understand the tendencies 





Ne 


Photos by Nick Briggs 





Senior Andrick Deppmeyer defends the puck against Amherst College on Friday, Nov. 30. 


of the teams they are playing 
against, he said. 

The team will have success 
this season if they play within 
themselves and minimize 
mistakes, Davidson said. 

“We are a very blue-collar 
team,” he said. 

The team is also very tight- 
knit with hard workers and good 
role players, Bova said. 

Healey said that he wants to 
keep it that way, too. 

“Td like to make sure we stay 
a close-knit team, so we can keep 
our focus on working towards 
an NE-10 championship,” Healy 
said. “I expect that we will im- 
prove each day, and see much bet- 
ter results come game time.” 

Losing your first two games 
in the opening weekend was not 
the way you want to start your 
season, Healey said. 

“It was tough starting the 
season with two losses,” junior 
Ryan Mero said, “but, we played 
with a no-quit attitude and did 
a lot of good things that we 
can work from.” 

The team was able to rebound 
with a win versus Assumption, 
Healey said. 





Junior assistant captain John Burns controls the puck during Friday’s 
game. 


Davidson said he thinks the 
team will persevere, especially 


_ because of its character. 


“Character is one of our best 
qualities,” he said. “We have a 
great group of guys. In time, our 
school and fans will see it on the 


Davidson, Bova, Healey, and 
Mero all say that they have high 
hopes for this season. 

“But we’re an unproven prod- 
uct,” Davidson said. 


Competitive 
raquetball 


By Tyler Machado 
Staff Writer 


Racquetball, an activity with 
a cult following among St. Mi- 
chael’s students, is hitting the big 
time. The intramural department 
is staging its first racquetball 
tournament in the Tarrant Rec- 
reational Center, which began on 
Nov. 27 and will run until Dec. 6, 
said Joe Flaherty, student coordi- 
nator. 


For the uninitiated, racquet- 


ball resembles squash 6n speed. 


Using rackets similar to tennis — 
rackets, players take turns hitting __ 


| a rubber ball off the front wall 


(and any other walls the ball might 
impact) in an enclosed room. A 


hits the ball such that the other 
player can’t return the strike. 

The competitors, 56 men and 
seven women, compete in one- 


-on-one matches in an NCAA bas- 


ketball tournament-style bracket. 
Men and women are ‘competing 
in separate brackets. Each match 
consists of three games played 
to 15 points, and the first player 
to win two games in a match ad- 
vances to the next round. : 
The idea for the tournament 


_player gets a point when he or she 


was proposed by junior Ryan 


Reather and some of his usual 
playing partners as a way to find 
new competition. 


“There’s like four of us ore 


always play,” Reather-said..“We— 


were getting tired of playing the 
same people.” 


Most players at the “schoob 


“usually play the same people,” 
Reather said. ““We just wanted to 
get new people playing.” 

This is the first raquetball 


* 


tournament in recent years, al-- 


though there have been efforts to _ ‘< 


put one in the past. 


“We have offered (to put on . 


a tournament) for the past four or 


five years, and we’ve never had _ 


enough people to sign up for it,” 
said Marcel Choquette, director 
of intramurals. 


“All of a sudden it just be- — é 


came a hot button,” he said. “The 
information hit the right set of 
ears and the right set of moult 
and it spread.” 

Reather said he was not ex- 
pecting nearly as great an interest 
among potential competitors. 

“I was expecting maybe 30 
people (to sign up),” Reather said. 

Flaherty also said he was 
surprised at the turnout, but that 
it made sense. 

“There’s just a lot of people 
who play but don’t have the op- 
portunity to play with other peo- 
ple,” Flaherty said. 

The interest has also been a 
pleasant addition for the intramu- 
rals department, Choquette said. 


“When we plan for our pro- ° 
grams at the beginning of the 


year, we didn’t necessarily plan 


See RAQUETBALL Page 22 


